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“Tue WoRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Giéthe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 


To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also asa 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 


For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 





Hirevtor and Conductor ... B coe ove Dr. MARR. 
Medical Adviser ... sco ose ese oe tee cee eee eee gee CHARLES Chay, M.D, 
The Rev. J. B. Witktnson, of St. John’s Church, 

Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 

struction. 





, Mr. PoweLt, assisted 
Master of the General Educational Department ... a ¥ pte tag nar cg 
Theory and Harmony oe oe eee eee ote nee ee eee Dr. TENDALL. 


DUO sik iin ee ae “et he) ew Ns oo E  conennenal 


Cement sic ces tes ee: tee tse ee es te ce ek, 
Mons. RoGuter, 
| Me Brarp. 
iis ViEUXTEMPS, 
***? Mr. Donovan. 
Clarionet and Oboe ... se oo. cee eee cee eee" Fore ove ~Mr. DowLina. ; 
Flute, and Piccolo ws. se see coe cee cee ove ove ove ~ Dr. TENDALL. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «+ oe see eee Mr, Russent. 

i nd English 00 000 one eee ese , 
— 11] Dr. Tenpate. 
Military Drill and Calisthenics s+. s+ ose ose ove ove Sergt. FARRELL. 
Librarian co cee ce ce ce 00 cee cee cee cee ove ~Mr. I’. DONOVAN. 
Secretary to the College so se +e eee one ore ove ove ~Mr. SQUIRE 


VOU cco cee cee 00 ten 600 cee cn cen ene 80 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... sos ove 


ey 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, is conducted by Dr. Mark, and composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the * Little Men,” who 
erform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
larpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 
Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ng at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
oe by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

ooks. 
For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 

Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1860 
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WN ISS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 

to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


IGNOR and MAD. FERRARI beg to inform their 


oe we and friends they have REMOVED to 32 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
ark, W. 


LUTE, GUITAR, and CONCERTINA.—LESSONS 

by Mr. and Mad. R. SIDNEY PRAT EN, at 24 Holles Street, Cavendish 

Square, W., where may be had the whole «* ¢ »cir publications for the above instru- 
ments, consisting of nearly 300 Pieces, voval anc. instrumental, 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &¢., 

in addition to the usual entertainment, The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—CHRISTMAS HOLI- 


J DAYS,.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly—Crowded houses every performance. 
Every ‘evening at 8, and Two Day Performances on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons at 3. ‘Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly, from 10 
till 5. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. No bonnets are allowed in the: Stalls. 
Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of Programme. . 


“ The most unique and varied entertainment in London.” 


La a rl & 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—A TESTIMONIAL CONCERT 
for Mr. HULLAH, under the patronage of the Right Honourable the EARL 
of CARLISLE, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Right Honourable W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men of the ‘ Hullah Testimonial”” Committee will be given by the Members of the 
first division of Mr. Henken’s Choral Association, on Monday Evening, the 31st 
December, at which eminent artists will assist. 
i, Communications to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary to Council, 
A. L. BAXTER, 
2 Cumberland Villas, Stoke Newington. 




















Just Published, 
. 7 
REAK ! BREAK! BREAK! A Song—words by 
AtrreD TENNysON, Esq., Music by E. Bunnetr, Mus. Bac. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Leader & Cock, 63 New Bond Street. 

“ The well-known and beautiful stanzas of the poet-laureate, which will at once be 
suggested by the thrice reiterated “ Break,” have frequently been set, with more or 
less felicity, but not often with such real and unaffected expression as by Mr. Bunnett, 
who, in the present instance, shows himseif worthy to be a bachelor of the same uni- 
versity where Sterndale Bennett holds the rank of professor.”—Musical World. 


ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. Second 


Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s. A new and modern method for 
cultivating the Voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—Contains 
35 pages of music. With a true method for acquiring tne Shake, now for the first time 
introduced in a Singing Tutor. By T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. : 

Published by A. W. Hammond (late Jullien), 214, Regent Street ; and may also be 
had of the Author at his residence, 81, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where 
pupils are also received. 


{VANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 61. 6s., in a 

A French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass Five Octaves, and a soft, 
subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed expressly for a cottage or small sitting 
room, 








Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles Street, London. 


vane HARMONIUM, at 107. 10s., is in a handsome 
_4 French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so 
peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 

Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles Street, London. 








4\VAN S’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two 
Rows of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147. 
—May now be had upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, London. 


O HARMONIUM TUNERS.—Wanted a good HAR- 


MONIUM TUNER.—Apply to Boosey and Sons, 24 Holles Street. 
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* (CHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evcrene Monitor. 

‘The above new Schottish by the popular composer of “ A Summer's Day,” 
is just published, for the piano, price 2s. (Orchestral parts, 3s.), by Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


#*QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Monitor. The above 

popular Neapolitan melody, specially arranged (without octaves), for young 
pianists, by Eugéne Moniot (composer of “ A Summer’s Day”) is just published, 
price 1s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
d. 








e FORTE. 8. 
‘“* Cupid’s Repose ’’ (Melody) oe ove oe oe on 4 5 


“ Pensez a moi” (Révérie) ... ove baa ose ove ese 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“« Mr. Harvey’s compositions are marked by a decided originality of character. A 
delightful flow of thoughtful melody pervades all his works. Mr. Harvey, as a writer 
of music for drawing-room performance, is justly becoming one of the most popular 
of the day.” —Globe. 


“MHE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 
arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, is just published, 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
N.B. The above piece will be found suitable for pupils, moderately advanced. Mrs. 
Mounsey Bartholomew’s acknowledged experience in tuition is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the above arrangement for that purpose. 


EW SONG—* That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 


Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the ‘Seven Ages of 
Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. (Sung also with distinguished success, 
and invariably encored, by Miss Catharine Lucette, in her original entertainment, 
(with Captain Morton Price) at the Prince of Wales’s Hall, Regent Street.) 








ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS. 
oe eae Reeves) .. oi ooo eee ooo eco 5 $ 
(Ditto) 





“* Fresh as a Rose” eae ee eee ee 3 0 
*« If I could change as others change ” (Sung - Laura Baxter)... ... 2 6 
** I’m not in love, remember ’’ (Sung by Miss Parepa) rete oe 2 6 
** Oh! take me to thy heart again ’’ (Sung by Miss Poole) ove op 2 0 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where “I love you” 
may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianoforte by Emile Berger, price 3s, 


““XOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 


osed by ALEXANDER ReicHarpT, price 2s. 6d. London: published by 
avison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


The day, pretty darling, draws near to its close, 
Come, cease from your play, on your pillow repose, 
You peep from the cradle still laughing and bright, 
Kind angels for ever preserve you, good night. 


With freedom from sorrow, dear child, you are blest, 
To you a pure heaven is your fond mother’s breast ; 
Wild passion some day will your happiness blight, 
Kind angels preserve you, my darling, good night. 


Ah ! happy is he who can slumber like you, 

Be ever, dear child, to your innocence true, 

The righteous are watched by the spirits of light,* 

Who guard them while sleeping, my darling, good night. 


“ Few songs of modern days have achieved a more decided or better merited success 
than Herr Reichardt’s charming lied, “‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” which has for the 
last two years been the delight of all concert-goers and drawing-room vocalists of more 
than ordinary pretensions. Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co. have just published a 
new composition, from the same original and elegant pen, entitled ‘ Good Night ” (a 
cradle song). The words are exquisitely simple and unaffected, being the address of a 
mother to her sleeping babe ; and it is but justice to Herr Reichardt to say that he 
has wedded an exquisite domestic poem to a most graceful, unaffected melody, which 
breathes the very spirit of maternal tenderness. ‘(he song, which is written for a 
tenor voice—the composer being, as our readers know, one of the first of living German 
vocalists—is in the key of F major ; and to amateurs of taste we can cordially recom. 
mend “ The Cradle Song” as a composition worthy of their attention.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 





Duncan 





SONG FOR THE SEASON.—“ THE CHRISTMAS 


ROSE.” (Poetry by M. A. Sropart.) Composed by Lovett Partutps. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
The Christmas Rose! The Christmas Rose ! 
’Mid wintry frost and snow it blows ; 
And opes its — pure and fair, 
When winds have swept the gay parterre, 
Just like a true and constant friend, 
Whose faith no storms of life can bend ; 
Not the mere friend of summer day, 
But firm when joy hath passed away. 


This flower is like the joys that shine, 

In sorrow’s hour and life’s decline ; 

When youth hath passed and pleasure flown, 

And sad the spirit sighs alone. 

Then marvel not that thus I twine 

My thoughts around this gift of thine, 

And muse on hopes and joys that last, 

And bloom through life’s most piercing blast, ° 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW HARP MUSIC by C. Oserrnur, 





“Thou art 


so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s popular song transcribed for the Harp 
ty = pene, is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 
reet, W. 





R. WEISS’S NEW SONG — “THE KNIGHT'S 
nl VIGIL.” (Poetry by J. P. Dovatas.) Composed and sung by Mr. W. H. 


The custom of watching armour in church was a religious duty imposed upon 
knights who used to consume whole nights in prayer to some saint whom they chose 
as their patron. 

Sir Neville spurr’d his gallant grey, 
And hied him on his lonely way ; 

But ere he from the saddle sprung, 
The abbey’s midnight chimes had rung, 


He doffed his armour, whose fair sheen 
The stains of battle ne’er had seen ; . 
And said, ‘“‘ Heav’n send thee I may be, 
A worthy son of chivalry.” 


In hours when bright remembrance came 
Athwart his memory like a flame,! 

A crimson scarf was given to tell, 

Of one who loved Sir Neville well." 


The gift was fondly cherished yet, 
And while his burning glance it met, 
He sighing said, ‘* Be thou to me 
The beacon star of victory.” 


Sir Neville kept his vigil lone, 

Till thefmatin star had come and gone, 
Then donned his armour and away, 

He sped him on his gallant grey. 


In many a land on fields of fame, 
‘The watchword was Sir Neville’s name. 
Where fell the bravest, there fell he, of 
Fighting for love and chivalry. 
The above popular and romantic ballad, now being sung everywhere with the 
— success by Mr. Weiss, is just published, beautifully illustrated, price 3s., by 
uncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








s 
TEW BALLAD.—“IN A LEAFY GARDEN,” by 
GeorGe Loper. Sung with great success by Mr. Ricuarp Seymouk, is just 

published, price 2s. 6d. 
In a leafy garden, ’neath the evening star, 
Hand in hand they wander, they that lovers are. 
In the west a gleaming, where the sun went down, 
In the east a splendour from eve’s brightning crown 
Gloom beneath the branches, odours in the air, 
Happy are the lovers wandering slowly there. 


Night hath many voices, none to him so dear 

As the low-toned whispers dying on his ear ; 
Night hath dim revealings, none for him so high, 
As the true love beaming in that soft dark eye ; 
In a summer garden, ’neath the evening star, 
Ever will they wander, they that lovers are. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


- N AY.” —New Duettino for equal Voices, by Henry 


Smart, is just published, price 2s. 6d. 
T hail thee, May, 
Midst smiles so gay, 

And song and sunny hours 3 
Tis sweet to stray 
At close of day 

To cull thy dainty flowers. 
’Tis sweet to tread 
The chosen bed 

Of daisies bright and fair, 
And hear the song 
Which floats along 

From feather’d warblers near. 


Then while I live 
> ie I'll ever give 
A welcome to thee, May, {; 
For thou art queen, } 
Of fairest green, 
Oh ! smiling, lovely May. 5 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


TEW ORGAN MUSIC by Henry Smarr. — “ Fugue 


in E minor,” from Handel’s “ Lessons.” Arranged for the Organ by HENRY 
Smart, is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“TT\HIS WORLD IS A GARDEN.”—Song by Grorar 

Loprr. Words by J. Stirtinc Coyne, Sung every evening by Mr. Rouse, 
and enthusiastically encored, at the Lyceum Theatre, in the successful Operetta of 
“ Tne PeTs oF THE PARTERRE.”’ 


This world is a garden, and women I'll prove, 

Are the flowers that surround us wherever we rove, 
The bi ing and blushing, the sad and the gay, 
All beauties combined in dear nature’s bouquet. 


{> London: Published, price 43., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 
EW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 


térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq., is just pub- 
lished price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH 


(Quatriéme Marche aux Flambeaux), composed in honour of the Marriage 
of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
was played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 5s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS, 


Dec. 6, 1860. 
Art last the long-talked of new ballet, due to the invention of the 
celebrated ex danseuse Mad. Taglioni—JLe Papillon, as it is called, 
—has emerged from its chrysalis state, and expanded its bright 
wings before an admiring multitude. Never in the annals of 
insect life was butterfly doomed to more tribulations than the 
heroine of this pantomimic drama, who, by the way, is no butterfly 
at all, but a beautiful human being of the female sex. Some 
account of the story may interest your readers, especially as the 
new ballet will no doubt be mounted on one or other of your great 
operatic stages—perhaps on both. The scene is in Circassia. 
Farfalla is a charming young creature in the service of the 
wicked fairy Hamza, of whom the young prince Djalma, nephew 
of the Emir Ismael Beg, grows enamoured. She thus becomes 
the rival of the fiery Hamza, who employs her supernatural 
powers against her. red a wave of her wand, she changes her 
into a butterfly, in which shape Farfalla is captured by the prince, 
who, with the cruel indifference of a Kirby or a Spence, pins her up 
against the bark of an oak tree. Immediately, by an optical device 
of the most charming effect, the butterfly is transfigured, and, 
detaching herself from the tree, is seen to sail through the forest 
amidst a swarm of winged sisters. Djalma recognises the young 
girl with whom he had fallen in love, and hastens in pursuit7of 
her, but the wicked fairy again intervenes with her magic wand, 
and entangles the butterfly in a net. A woodman however 
succeeds in robbing the old fairy of her wand, and Farfalla is 
thus delivered from her captivity, while Hamza is herself caught 
in her own trap. The captive fairy is brought before the Emir 
Ismael, who has a long and_terrible reckoning to settle with her. 
She it was who years ago had carried off his beloved daughter, 
and that daughter is Farfalla herself. Hamza is frightened by 
the threats of the Emir, and as she has recovered her magic wand, 
she promises to restore his daughter to him. Accordingly, 
Farfalla is presently seen preceded by a brilliant procession, and 
seated in a palanquin. Ismae! is transported with joy, and presents 
his daughter to Djalma, whose bride he had destined her to be. 
Djalma at first rejects the offer, but recognising Farfalla, he 
throws himself at the feet of his cousin. Just as he is about to 
imprint a kiss on the cheek of his betrothed, Hamza steps between 
them and intercepts the kiss to her own advantage. At the same 
instant her wrinkles, hoary locks, and decrepid figure vanish, and 
she appears dazzling with youth, beauty, and magnificent attire. 
Farfalla resumes her butterfly shape and flutters away, while the 
Prince falls down in a swoon, fascinated by the magnetic glance of 
Hamza, who strikes the earth with her wand, and transports 
herself with him to her enchanted garden. Djalma on awaking, 
imagines he has been dreaming, and while he is gazing in wonder 
around him, he hears a slight rustling as of wings, and beholds 
Farfalla approaching him as she hovers above a bed of flowers. 
He seizes her and places her in safety in the midst of a cluster 
of roses. Hamza reappears surrounded by a brilliant retinue, and 
preceded by a lovely child bearing a lighted torch,—the torch of 
hymen. ‘The light attracts the butterfly ; she flutters restless] 
round it, and at last burns her wings. Immediately the spell is 
broken. ‘The magic wand of the fairy is shattered in her grasp, 
and Farfalla resumes the form of a lovely maid, to the great joy 
of the prince, of his uncle, and in fact of all Circassia. 

Mile. Emma Livry, on whom the filmy mantle of the renowned 
Taglioni has airily descended, plays the heroine of this graceful 
fiction, and has completely fu!flled the highly-wrought expecta- 
tions of the public. The marvellous grace and agility with which 
she sustains her butterfly attributes are really admirable. ‘The 
air seems her natural element, and when she touches the earth, 
it is only to bound up from it with renewed buoyancy. Mlle. 
Louise Marquet distinguished herself not a little also as the fairy 
Hamza. ‘To veil her natural gifts under the semblance of age 
and decrepitude, must have been a mortifying task, but she amply 
repaid herself in the second act by appearing twice as radiant 
with youth and beauty, as if her charms had never suffered the 
——- eclipse. M. Jacques Offenbach’s music is graceful, 
lively and rhythmical, as ballet music should be. ‘The melodies are 
of the popular and catching sort, and one air in particular, that of 














the Valse des Rayons, made a vivid impression, and is destined no 
doubt to be done to death by wandering organs. Mlle. Livry 
was enthusiastically called for at the fall of the curtain, and 
appeared leading by the hand her theatrical sponsor, Mad. 
Taglioni, the once adored executant and now ingenious inventress 
of ballets. The Emperor was present on the first night, and 
seemed gravely to enjoy the performance. By the way the recent 
ministerial changes which have placed Count Walewski in the 
position of M. Fould, also invest him with the control of the 
Imperial Opera. This is a curious conglobulation of attributes, to 
concert measures of imperial policy with the head of the state, 
and dispose of the destinies of cantatrices and ballerinas. Figaro 
was not more versatile in the service of his patron than the 
supple Count Walewski. If the minister is allowed a benefit 
after the manner of other operatic managers, he might increase its 
attractions by effectively making his début in the part of the 
accommodating barber. His “ Largo al factotum” would be irre- 
sistibly natural, and Ronconi would have to look to his laurels. 

Drawing-room operas again promise to be in vogue this season 
among the wealthy patrons of musical art, and Mad. Gavaux Sa- 
batier, the fauvette des salons, who so enchanted London some ten 
or eleven years ago, having resumed her profession, will be the 
reigning star of these performances. She sang the other evening 
at Mad. Orfila’s‘in an operetta entitled Za Perruque du Bailli, 
with brilliant success. The words and music of this little book, 
both of which are charmingly graceful, are by Mlle. Pauline Thys, 
now Mad. Sebault. 

A new and important phase in the musical pitch movement has 
just occurred. At the last sitting of the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium, in the Fine Arts class, M. Fetis read a report on the question 
whether it was expedient that Belgium should imitate France in 
adopting the measures which have there been taken with respect 
to the new diapason. The learned professor came to the conclusion 
that the diapason should be fired as it at present exists, but 
not lowered. M. Fetis probably wishes that the C sharp, “de poi- 
trine” of certain exceptionally gifted tenors, should lose none of 
its marvellous character 

Mad. Carvalho is now at Nantes, where, after singing at a con- 
cert given by the Société des Beaux Arts, she is giving a series of 
performances at the theatre. There is an excellent operatic 
troupe there to assist her, under the direction of M. Solié. 

The opera balls, under the direction of Strauss, whose orchestra 
will be employed, are to commence on the 15th of this month, 
previous to which there will be a ball for the pension fund of the 
establishment. 

I suppose you have already heard of the death of poor Louis 
Lurine, the director of the Vaudeville. It was quite sudden, and 
he was in the prime of life. He was a very amiable and a very 
clever fellow, and is much regretted by his friends, of whom he had 
many. They buried him last Sunday; the funeral service was per- 
formed at Notre Dame de Lorette. 


December 12, 1860. 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The new opera of 
M. Offenbach, Barkouf, which has been put off on account of 
Mlle. Saint Urbain’s illness, has caused the manager of the Opéra 
Comique to bring unexpectedly forward a little opera called 
U Eventail, which its authors had given up all hope of seeing per- 
formed before next year, if at all. The words are by MM. Barbier 
and Carré, and the music by M. Ernest Boulanger. In plot it 
resembles not a little Alfred de Musset’s Caprices de Marianne, 
except as regards the dénouement. A young widow, who is grow- 
ing tired of her lone condition, is beloved by a poet, but being 
both cruel and a coquette, she has him driven away with cudgels 
when he attempts to serenade her. The poet confides his sorrows 
to afriend, a military gentleman of swaggering and tavern-haunt+ 
ing propensities. He attributes the poet’s failure to his romantic 
nonsense, takes his mandoline from him, and promises to show 
him how to win a woman’s heart. The captain places himself 
under the widow’s balcony, and trolls forth a jolly ditty, with a 
slight spice of satire about it. The lady truly answers to the 
appeal, and shows herself at the balcony,—but it is to throw the 
minstrel a penny. The captain is exasperated at this treatment, 
and joins the poet in a scheme to mortify the proud beauty. In 
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carrying it out, the captain, however, really falls in love with the 
widow, while the poet is quickly prompted to console himself with 
the affection of her sister, which he discovers he has won. A 
double match terminates the little comedy, in which a fan passed 
from hand to hand has much to do with bringing about a satisfac- 
tory settlement of affairs. The music is not deficient in melody, 
which is made the most of by skilful treatment, and the ‘success of 
the work was as complete as could be desired. 

M. Offenbach’s opera will, it is said, be produced on the 20th 
inst., and Mlle, Marimon will take the part intended for Mlle. St. 
Urbain. 

The new ballet Ze Papillon proceeds in its career with increasing 
success. The Emperor has been twice to see it since the first 
night. Whether he seizes eagerly at anything that will momen- 


tarily draw his mind from the care of his present anxious position, | 


or whether he desires to give a fillip to the fortunes of the estab- 
lishment under the immediate superintendence of his prime minis- 
ter, I know not.. Perhaps both motives weigh with him. 

At the Italian Opera Marta has been revived, and Mad. Alboni 
has made with her brilliant singing and consummate acting in the 
part of Nancy, a complete sensation. 

In the theatrical department, there has been a new eomedy in 
five acts at the Odéon, by M. Louis Bouilhet, entitled LZ’ Oncle 
Million, which has proved successful, and at the Palais Royal 
two amusing little pieces have been equally fortunate. One is 
called Le Passé de Nichette, the other Ze Serment d@’ Horace. ‘The 
latter is by M. Henri Murget, and does not belie its authorship, 
for it abounds in pleasant and witty sallies. The Vaudeville, until 
a new manager is appointed, is being carried on by a committee 
composed of MM. Latont, Brindeau, and Saint Germain. 





~~ < 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
CHAPTER III. 


Wovnp you see the impresario in trouble—a cloud of thunder 
on his brow—the victim of despair? Watch him when he hears 
that his popular primo tenore, or the favourite prima donna is 
indisposed. The opera which is drawing crowded houses has to 
be changed, or sung by a substitute not attractive to the public. 
The manager may for a while have thrown the reins of government 
carelessly aside, a flourishing account from the box oflice having in- 
creased his appetite for the good dinner at which he is comfortably 
seated. A delicate little note is handed to him (whether from 
a tenor or prima donna does not signify; they both indulge in 
similarly diminutive sized envelopes). It is opened ; the manager 
turns pale as he peruses the contents; a few incoherent sentences 
escape his lips; his dinner and peace of mind for four and twenty 
hours are irremediably ruined. The delicate little note informs 
him that a change of opera is unavoidable. ‘The soup is left 
untouched; he hastens to the theatre; his secretary is forth- 
with despatched to summon other artists; the call-boy runs 
for his life to the printer; instructions are given to the door- 
keepers, scene shifters, in fact, to the entire establishment, to 
prepare for the emergency. A bill is drawn up, expressing 
the regret of the “management” (why the impresario of an 
Italian Opera insists upon calling himself the “ management,” I 
know not) in being obliged to announce a change in the per- 
formance of the evening, Signora So-and-so being unable to appear. 
The secretary returns, having had a furious drive to all the out- 
skirts of London (singers, strange to say, in this country, always 
manage to live as far away as possible from their place of business, 
the theatre), and finds the manager pacing his room in an agony 
of disappointment and uncertainty. Sometimes the secretary has 
been successful, and tranquillises his chief with words of conso- 
lation. Sometimes, however, it is otherwise ; and he is the bearer 
of anything but satisfactory intelligence: the artists he has sought 
may not have been to be found, or, if found, are equally unable to 


appear as the singer whose illness is the cause of all the difficulty. | 


The impresario is now in what is popularly called a “ quandary,” 
and uncertain whether to open the theatre or not. Generally 
matters are so arranged that it is unnecessary to resort to the last 
alternative; but the impresario’s appetite and dinner are spoiled, 
and his temper pretty considerably ruffled. The chances are, 


moreover, that he is abused by the aristocratic habitués of the 
stalls, and the democratic frequenters of the pit, for not keeping 
faith with the public, neither aristocrat nor democrat considering 
for one moment that it is the singer’s throat that is sore, and not 
that of the impresario, who would willingly sing soprano, contralto, 
tenor, and bass, were it in his power to do so to the satisfaction of 
the aforesaid grumblers. Strange contretemps will sometimes 
happen on such occasions. Artists who were not to be found 
when wanted will arrive at the last moment, after others have been 
persuaded to sing for them. I remember such an occurrence at 
Covent Garden some years ago. Illness had necessitated a change 
of opera, and JZ Barbiere was to be given instead of the one origi- 
nally announced. 

The alteration was made at a very short notice. Ronconi, who, 
according to a stipulation in his engagement, had the part of the 
; Barber allotted to him, was out of town. No other opera, under 
| the circumstances, being practicable, Tamburini, after much 
| coaxing, consented to sing the Figaro, and repaired to the theatre 
at the usual time. A few minutes before the opera was to begin 
Ronconi made his appearance, and insisted upon his right to the 
| part Tamburini had undertaken. He went to his room and dressed. 
As the curtain was about to be drawn up, there was Konconi on one 
side of the stage and Tamburini on the other, both in the well-known 
costume, and ready to appear as the vivacious Figaro. Here was 
a chance of a Barbiere after the fashion of the Corsican Brothers. 
' It was truly a momentous question. Had the curtain been raised, 

the Figaro would have had a “ double,” which would have puzzled 
| the audience more than even Charles Kean’s celebrated imper- 
| sonation of the De Franchis. The commencement of the opera was 
| for a short time delayed while the matter was explained to Tam- 
burini, who, to his honour be it said, relinquished the position with 
the politeness of a gentleman and good feeling of a true artist. 

When it is considered how entirely the fulfilment of the announce- 
ment of an Italian opera depends upon the health (and sometimes, 
with all deference be it said, the caprice) of the sensitive soprano 
or tenacious tenor, it is, perhaps, surprising that disappointments 
are not more frequent, and that an enterprising impresario can at 
any time enjoy his dinner undisturbed. 





ANTEATER. 


OTTO JAHN’S “MOZART.” 


(From the Morning Post.) 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Mr. Orto Jann, having duly acknowledged the efforts of pre- 
ceding biographers, and informed us that such new sources of 
information have been opened up to him as to make it his duty 
“to erect an entirely new building upon a new ground” (“auf 
neum grund ein ganz neues gebiinde aufzufiihren”) proceeds at 
once to his work. 

The first book, embracing a period of twelve years, from 1756 to 
1768, treats of Mozart's boyhood, and naturally includes an ac- 
count of the composer’s family, especially of his father, Leopold 
Mozart, the violinist and composer, who exercised so very great an 
influence over his son’s career. 

Mr. Jahn gives Leopold Mozart a very high character; but 
here we cannot quite agree with the generous biographer. May 
it not be gravely questioned whether the terrible illnesses of which 
he speaks (four desperate struggles for existence within a short 
space of time) were not brought on in a great measure by the un- 
natural exertions and constant excitement to which Wolfgang was 
subjected in being at a very tender age carried from court to 
court for exhibition as a prodigy ?_ Were such proceedings bene- 
ficial to any one but the father who pocketed the pecuniary re- 
wards ? 
| Inan artistic point of view, this eternal locomotion and inter- 
| ruption to study could be of no use to the little wunderkind ; and 
it was difficult not to ascribe the early death of the immortal com- 
| ‘sory which deprived the world of many a masterpiece, partly at 
| least to the forced premature development of his powers. Had 
| Leopold Mozart been the sensible, honest, and amiable person Mr. 
| Jahn supposes, he would have felt that a young, delicate creature 
like Wolfgang, whose nervous system was so exquisitely sensitive 
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that the mere blast of a trumpet once threw him into a state of 
most violent excitement, whose soul-felt passion for ideal beauty, 
for the abstract loveliness of sound and form, rendered him trem- 
blingly alive to any manifestation of it, and who was so impres- 
sionable with respect to outward influences, that things unheeded 
by others would act upon his being like the wandering wind upon 
the /Eolian harp—thrilling him with music—was not fit to bear 
the enormous amount of downright hard work and constant ex~ 
citement thrown upon the earliest years of his career, and acted 
accordingly. 

Would a really sensible man have risked the permanent value 
of his stock-in-trade—which in Leopold Mozart's case was a son’s 
life—without some pressing, immediate, and personal motive ? We 
would wish to consider Leopold Mozart as the reverse of sensible, 
because by so doing—in relieving him from great responsibility — 
we should protect him from great blame; but such worldly 
shrewdness and diplomatic caution are exhibited in the later 
portion of his career that we cannot certainly set him down as 
a fool. 

Did Leopold calculate upon the amount of mental and physical 
labour his son might possibly endure for so long a time as he 
might be serviceable to the paternal interest, without care for a 
future, which, according to the ordinary course of things, might 
probably relate to others rather than to himself? Such hypotheses 
are proposed quite a contre-ceur, but we must take them as they 
occur to us. Mr. Jahn himself suggests them by the “ inexorable 
logic” of his facts, the real bearing of which upon Leopold’s 
character appears to have escaped him. 

In October, 1762, we find Wolfgang laid on a sick bed for four- 
teen days with the scarlet fever. In August, 1764, an inflammation 
of the throat again placed his life in jeopardy. Passing through 
Lille in 1765, he was equally in danger—four weeks éonfined to 
his room ; and in the same year the child had one more terrible 
trial, namely, an attack of malignant fever, which nearly carried 
him off; and all this time he was being hawked about from 
country to country, from town to town, and made to display his 
genius in public as often as he was able, the sensible and amiable 
father profiting thereby. 

To us, we must confess, all this looks doubtful, and more 
especially as the sister of Wolfgang, also a wunderkind, who ac- 
companied the expeditions, and was exhibited with her brother in 
the concerts, suffered likewise from constant excitement; and 
once indeed, up the Hague in 1765, was in such imminent danger 

that, despite all the efforts of Professor Schunnckel, physician to 
the Princess Wulburg, sister of the Prince of Orange, the young 
artist’s life was despaired of. 

With Mr. Jahn’s estimate of Leopold Mozart’s moral worth we 
cannot agree ; neither in the proceedings of the father with respect 
to his son’s early career, nor in later events can we discover any of 
his acts untainted by selfishness. 


Wetters to the Editor. 


VERSUS “ PETIFACE.” 


Sir,—Your periodical of the 8th instant contained a contri- 
bution of mine, as it has done many before; but you have not 
previously found it necessary to make additions, and to adapt my 
communications for what they were not intended. My object for 
sending you occasionally such thoughts as were suggested was not 
for the sake of playing the fool with an art which seems to be the 
principal object of one of your contributors—but for the purpose 
of calling attention and exciting discussion on certain points which 
appeared to me defective ; and for the amelioration ot which in all 
departiaents of science and art such journals as the present are, I 
presume, specially called into existence. Now, to come to the 
point; I am at a loss to know by whose authority your eccentric 
and incomprehensible friend “ Petiface” alters and adapts accord- 
ing to his peculiar whims, the contributions whose authors he 
knows nothing of, and who know nothing of Mr. “ Petiface.” My 
contributions are doubtless of but little value; but I should 
imagine that the Musican Worn found it difficult in a country 


like this to obtain matter worth printing for nothing. Certainly, 
however low my contributions may be valued, I cannot suffer such 
impertinence to be again practised, which I think on the part of 
any one is a great familiarity. Had Mr. “ Petiface” affixed my 
proper name, I should have been extremely disgusted, as I have 
not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Horace Mayhew, nor the least 
wish to criticise his recent performances. 

You will oblige me by inserting this, as I consider by alterin» 
or adapting the occasional contributions of your supporters, is nv‘ 
only the way to lose their support, but that of others, to say nothing: 
of its being an act of unprovoked familiarity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Crump. 


[The signature of the first communication was unintelli- 
gible. “ Crumb” was the nearest guess that could be made, 
and the Socratic irony that distinguished the style of our 
correspondent warranted its acceptance as genuine. Never- 
theless, Petipace—not “Petiface”—apologises to Messrs. 
Crump and Mayhew; although had Mr. Crump affixed his 
(Petipace’s) proper name, he (Petipace) might have been 
“extremely disgusted.”—ANGUISH. | 


—+--—— 


A SUGGESTION FOR FACILITATING THE READING 
OF MUSIC. 


Sir,—If printers would use red ink for the first and fifth lines, 
they would greatly facilitate the execution of difficult and crowded 
passages, Hawk. 


~——- $- --— 


Birmingham, Dec. 7th, 1860. 
Sir,—If you can possibly get through it, read the enclosed, and 
mark the taste, style, musical knowledge and critical acumen dis- 
played by the Brummagem critic. Oh for a “ Petipace ” to pickle 
such an idiot. Your constant reader, 
Musicas. 


“Tu the allegros, as a rule, notwithstanding the invariable evidence of 
earnest thought and high musical capacity, Beethoven’s genius is less 
thoroughly at home than in the andantes. He writes them frequently 
in evident compliance with the exigencies of the sonata form rather 
than the instigation of his fancy, and appears to find in a solemn adagio, 
a plaintive andante, or a wildly sportive scherzo, more congenial ex- 
pression for the teeming visions of his mind. The first allegro of the 
No. 3 quartet is nevertheless a long, richly instrumented and symme- 
trical movement, and thanks partly to the admirable execution of the 
before-named gentlemen was warmly applauded. The second allegro, 
a short graceful movement, and the concluding presto, with its fiery 
tarantula measure, experienced in a minor degree the sunshine of 
popular favour, and the performers retreated from the platform amid 4 
shower of plaudits.” 


[Chacun & son gout, est notre gout.—ANGUISH. | 


-~-+-— 


DANCING-MUSIC, OR MUSIC-DANCING. 
To Horace Mayuew, Ese. 


GENTLEMAN,—In the Musica Wortp of the 8th instant, appears 
an article of mine, headed “ New school of Dancing Music,” to which 
the editor has added under the title, “To the joined Authors of the 
Goose with the Golden Eggs; and at the end of the article, ‘ Yours, 
Gentlemen and Wits.” As no such expressions were in my copy, will 
you oblige me by exerting your interest at head-quarters in procuring 
the insertion of this reply in the next number, that I may be free from 
the imputation of having begun or concluded the article with two such 
ridiculous absurdities ? The plan of dancing to music of a higher class 
than that now in use is not by any means impracticable ; but in offer- 
ing something new to the public, the author has to contend with the 
class of narrow-minded persons who may be the arbitrators on its merits, 
as remarkably exemplified in the two following instances :—Haydn, on 
entering his career in instrumental composition, presented himself on 
the lists with six trios. The peculiarity of the style and the novelty of 


| the thing gave them immediately the greatest celebrity; but the grave 


German musicians warmly attacked the dangerous innovations with 








which they were filled. The charming thoughts of the young musician, 
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the warmth of his style, called forth against him all the invectives of 
the Vienna musicians, particularly the amateurs, who would not have 
hesitated, had the idea crossed their minds, to have designated this new 
school, the Goose with the Golden Eggs. The other is an instance in 
the career of the engineer Stephenson, who in endeavouring to get an 
Act of Parliament passed through the House of Commons to enable 
him to lay down the first railroad he accomplished, on asserting to some 
of the members that he would obtain a speed of twenty miles per hour, 
these gentlemen (like the writer of the two witty expressions in my 
recent article on a new school of dancing-music), replied, “ Your mind, 
Mr. Stephenson, is deranged through too much application to your 
railroad,or you would not talk of a speed of more than fourteen miles per 
hour.” When, in order to pacify them for the time being, to avoid 
retarding the passing of the Bill, he deemed it prudent to say fourteen 
instead of twenty, when they were satisfied ; otherwise, like the author 
of the lofty expression added to my heading, emanating (no doubt) 
from a mind equally as lofty as the sublimity of the two additions—the 
members would probably have designated Mr. Stephenson’s scheme, the 
Goose with the Golden Eggs. The articles I have furnished to the 
Musica Worip were not written expressly for it, but merely copied 
from one hundred and fifty in prose and verse, filling three books com- 
posed by your humble servant during the last ten years; and, whatever 
may be their “shortcomings,” as my motive is good, the editor might 
refrain from endeavouring to turn into ridicule, what is intended to 
advance one of the popular accomplishments of the day, and no doubt 
will be carried out at some future period, or something approaching it, 
when the present music will not have sufficient variety to meet the 
improved taste of the dancing class, 

Craving your excuse for troubling you with this communication, 

I ascribe myself, Gentleman, yours respectfully, 
Dec. 12th, 1860. Haypn WIson. 
—_— Oo - 

Vienna, Nov. 15, 1860.—(From our own Correspondent.) —The 
rehearsals of Rubenstein’s opera, Les Enfantes des Landes, have 
been suddenly discontinued. It appears the tenor Wachtels is in 
litigation with the direction of the court theatre at Hesse Cassel, 
having failed to fulfil his engagement last year for some cause, 
whether sufficient or otherwise, to be decided by the lawyers. 
An official request has been made by the legal authorities of 
Prussia, that Wachtel, pendente lite, should not be allowed to 
sing in Vienna, which request has been acceded to by the Austrian 
Government, and Rubenstein’s opera postponed in consequence. 
It is a question whether Wachtel’s salary will be suspended, but 
T should hardly suppose the Viennese authorities will so far take 
part in a quarrel, in which others only are concerned. It is bad 
enough that they have prevented his appearing, and acted cour- 
teously to a neighbour to the detriment of an artist. Refusal of 
payment would be the most unjustifiable and discreditable pro- 
ceeding, as evincing decided partiality in a dispute, the rights of 
which have yet to be determined. 

Maprip.—In a recent number of the Madrid Correro there 


such as Arsace and others of the same kind, wherein Mad, de 
Méric will have an opportunity of displaying all her powers. M. 
Bagier, the manager, could not have secured a better artist, and we 
congratulate him with as much warmth as several of our contem- 
poraries have done before us.” 


Map. pe Vavucueray, the pianist, gave an evening concert in 
the new Vestry Hall, Chelsea, on Monday last, under the patronage 
of Lord Ranelagh and the officers of the South Middlesex Rifle 
Volunteers. As amatter of course the room was well attended, 
and a great number of the “force” were present. Among the 
vocalists were Miss Clari Fraser, Fraulein Von Kettler, Mr. 
Leonard ; Herren Goffrié and Schmidt were the violins; Mr. R. 
Blagrove was concertina, and Herr Oberthur harp. The fair con- 
certgiver, played several times during the evening, her best per- 
formance being Herr Oberthur’s duet for harp and pianoforte, on 
Lucrezia Borgia, which she gave in capital style. She was ably 
assisted by Herr Oberthur in the harp part. The latter also 
played in his usual elegant manner some pieces of his own com- 
position, Mr. R. Blagrove’s solo on the concertina (airs from 
Lurline), was equally successful. Among the fbest } vocal per- 
formances were those of Miss Clari Fraser in “ John Anderson my 
Joe,” and “ Where the bee sucks,” (both of which delighted the 
audience) ; of Fraulein Von Kettler, in an Italian cavatina,andsome 
German lieder; and of M. Leonard, in “ Largoal factotum,” which 
he declaimed and sung with infinite spirit, obtaining well merited 
applause at the conclusion. Macfarren’s charming trio, “The 
Troubadour,” might have had more pains bestowed upon it than 
it received, the vocalists evidently not having rehearsed it. Mr. 
Thomas accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 


Miss Wuirry.—A letter from a friend in Milan, speaking of 
Miss Whitty, says— La Signora Vitti, as she is called here, is a 
great favourite—and no little merit as a singer is required to please 
a Milanese audience. An engagement here is an affair not easy of 
attainment, and an honour greatly coveted, as, if successful, the 
fortune of a vocalist is made. Miss Whitty is, moreover, an ex- 
cellent actress, and, although not strictly handsome, is very sweet- 
looking, graceful, and ladylike. In Florence she created quite a 
Surore.—Another young countrywoman, Mary Beati, daughter of 
the late Dr. Davey of London, made her début a few weeks ago at 
Lugano with great success: she played thirteen or fourteen times 
in succession, and was on each occasion more warmly received. 
She has been very much spoken of in the papers, and very favour- 
able opinions are entertained of her voice and style of singing.” 


Dr. M. V. Biry.— Necromancy in some shape or other is one of 
the fashions of the day, now descending into the prosaic card-trick, 
now soaring into the more mysterious region of spirits and mediums 
(Priscian would have preferred “ Media”); now boasting that it can 
restore a burnt pocket-handkerchief without the aid of a double- 
bottomed casket, now more awfully pretending to maintain an inter- 





appears the following critique respecting the début of an artist who 
for some years held an honourable position in the Royal Italian 
Opera Company :— “ The great novelty of the evening was Mad. 
de Méric Lablache, who was making her début in our theatre. 
Every one was anxious to see and hear the celebrated contralto, 
who had sung for ten consecutive seasons at the Imperial Theatre 
of St. Petersburg, and has been so well received in all the capitals 
where she has appeared. Expectation was not disappointed; and 
the part of Orsino was sung by Mad. de Méric in a style thoroughly 
worthy of an artist of her reputation. She possesses a magnifi- 
cent and fresh contralto voice, an excellent method of singing, and 
a fine presence. She acts with consummate talent, and is, in fact, 
gifted with all the qualities which may be expected from an artist 
of her reputation. Our public saw immediately what kind of lady 
had to be judged, and soon pronounced in favour of the talented 
and comely contralto, covering her with applause both in the course 
of the opera and in the well-known brindisi. This last Mad. de 
Méric sang in the best style possible, giving proofs of a rare talent, 
and that exquisite taste which is peculiar to great singers. Mad. 
de Méric dresses with such gracefulness and propriety that she won 
for herself general approval, and she wears the male attire in a 
fine and very engaging manner. ‘The reception which this artist 
met at the hands of the public could not be more brilliant ; it was, 
in fact, in keeping with her merit, From this great success we 
areled to look forward with much pleasure to further performances, 








course between the living and the dead. The gentleman who years 
ago would have been burnt for a wizard now finds the black art 
a very convenient source of revenue; and really this art is splitting 
into so many departments, that we may in time have a numerous 
body of conjurors, who will all thrive merrily without jostling one 
against the other. Among necromancers of the more mystical school, 
Dr. M. V. Bly, a newly-arrived American professor, who displays 
his wonders at the New York Hotel, Leicester Square, is likely to 
take a conspicuous place. Indeed, he has already puzzled many 
connoisseurs, accustomed to all the marvellous illusions of the last 
twenty years; not only does he abstain from the use of apparatus, 
but he even refuses the advantage of distance, the person to whom 
he displays his proficiency being invited to sit with him at the same 
table—an ordinary piece of mahogany, with its legs perfectly visible, 
and consequently as far above suspicion as the required reputation of 
Cesar’s wife. Thus brought face to face with the magician, the visitor 
writes with a pencil the names of a number of persons on some scraps 
of paper, which he immediately crushes up into little pellets, without 
giving Dr. Bly the least chance of seeing the inscription. The learned 
doctor is at once seized with a convulsive trembling of the true Pythian 
kind; and, frantically snatching up a pencil, writes backwards a short 
note, signed with one of the names contained in the pellets. He also 
orders his visitor to put the pellets into sealed envelopes, and picks them 
out by name, when repeated crumpling has rendered the inscriptions 
almost illegible to the writer himself. The information contained in the 
notes written by the doctor is not of a very exciting description; but 
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how he acquires knowledge of the names, hastily written as they are, 
and crushed up immediately—this is really a mystery, especially as the 
feat is performed nnder circumstances which seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of collusion. Indeed, the exhibition ordinarily takes place in the 
presence of a very select few, any one of whom is at perfect liberty to 
take the post of honour at the table, and test the professor to his heart’s 
content. Sometimes an imposing variety is given to the exploit by the 
appearance of the name in red letters on the doctor’s wrist. Details of 
this kind, as well as the convulsive movements of the magician, and the 
noises occasionally elicited from the table, will be set down by the scep- 
tical as belonging to the hocus-pocus of the art; but how did the’ name 
get into the doctor’s head? That’s the real question. 


Mr. Sims Reeves accertinG AN Encore.—“ Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who was in the fullest possession of his incomparable voice, added 
to his long list of artistic triumphs by his exquisitely beautiful 
rendering of Dussek’s charming, quite Mozartian, canzonet, which 
elicited unanimous applause of the warmest kind. This can scarcely 
fail to become a stock piece at concerts. Of Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
version of ‘Adelaide,’ what can we find to say that has not been 
said a hundred times already? Such singing as this, with the 
pianoforte a of Miss Arabella Goddard, is indeed an 
executive triumph, which we believe no other two artists in Europe 
could achieve. The ‘ Adelaide’ was so overwhelmingly redeman- 
ded, that Mr. Reeves, despite his objections to the ‘encore system,’ 
obliged the audience by singing the second movement again.”— 
Morning Post. 


Mr. Weiss at THE Monpay Porutar Concerts,—‘“ To Mr. 
Weiss, firstly, belongs the praise of having been the first to let the 
public know what Mr. George Macfarren really means by the ver 
fine song from ‘Robin Hood’ entitled, ‘The monk within his 
cell,’ which we may safely assert was never sung in public before 
last night, however well it may have -been acted. Mr. Weiss did 
ample justice to this admirably characteristic composition. It 
suits his noble voice exactly, and he sung it with all the musical 
skill and dramatic expression it demands. Secondly, our famous 
English basso must be unreservedly eulogised for his inimitable 
rendering of Mendelssohn's ‘I’am a roamer;’ but, as Mr. Weiss’s 
version of this capital comic song is thoroughly familiar to the mu- 
sical world, we need only record that it was heartily encored, 
although the singer merely returned to the orchestra and bowed 
his acknowledgments of the compliment.”—-Morning Post, 


Miss ARABELLA GoppaRD AT THE Monpay Porutar Concerts. 
— “To those who are curious to know how our eminent English 
pianist, Miss Arabella Goddard, acquitted herseit—who would learn 
whether she has been progressing backwards or forwards since last 
she appeared in a London orchestra—we can say at once that the 
young lady never achieved a greater triumph, or more richly de- 
served the homage of musicians. The symmetry, chasteness, and 
dignity of Miss Arabella’s style, her full, sympathetic tone, and so- 
lidly brilliant agility, might doubtless have been more profitably 
employed than in the execution either of Steibelt’s or Haydn's so- 
nate (the latter of which, by the way, is but an arrangement of one 
of the author’s string quartets), though both these works are highly 
interesting, and far too good for oblivion. Miss Arabella Goddard 
might have selected a solo sonata by Beethoven—for instance, the 
long 106, which she plays better than any one. The audience, we 
feel convinced, would have been delighted to hear it again from 
her, if only because no other pianist ever attempts it. However, 
the accomplished artist, if she did not show all she can do on this 
occasion, at least vindicated her claim to the laurel crown that 
graced even her baby-brow, and which she has worn unblemished 
for many years in spite of rivalry by no means despicable. Miss 
Arabella Goddard was most enthusiastically received, warmly ap- 
plauded on every possible occasion, and unanimously recalled into 
the orchestra at the termination of Steibelt’s sonata, which she 
played to perfection.”—Morning Post, Dec. 17th. 


Dr. Wyupe gave his annual Christmas performance of the 
Messiah in St. James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, before a large 
audience. The Messiah is more attractive at Christmas than at 
any other time, since gas | look upon it as a duty to attend a per- 
formance of Handel's sublime oratorio at this season of the year. 
The soloists were Miss Parepa, Miss Spiller, Miss Lascelles, Mr. 
G. Perren and Mr, Santley. Miss Parepa sung her very best, and 





Miss Spiller, who shared with her the soprano music, acquitted 
herself exceedingly well, Miss Lascelles was most effective in 
“ He was despised.” Mr. G. Perren sang the tenor music very 
artistically, and Mr. Santley’s fine voice and admirable delivery 
were highly appreciated in that allotted to the bass, ‘The chorus 
was not ~~ so steady, in many pieces, as we could have wished, 
—— r. Wylde conducted with his accustomed vigour and 
ability. 

Sponk AnD THE Viot1n.—Of Spohr’s distinguished merits as a 
composer of quartets, enough has been said in the analytical pro- 
grammes of the Monday Popular Concerts. The reproduction of 
a few sentences will suffice to explain, to such as have not hitherto 
been in the habit of attending these performances, the opinion 
entertained of the late Kapellmeister of Hesse-Cassel as a fertile 
and ingenious producer in this particular branch of his art. Asa 
composer of quartets—it was urged—and indeed of all varieties of 
chamber music,—for stringed instruments,| Spohr eminently ex- 
celled. Only Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn can 
be said to have surpassed him; while, on the other hand, he pro- 
duced in this department almost as much as the last three in com- 
mon. Here, however, his darling instrument was at command, 
and none will refuse to admit that, as a writer for the violin, Spohr 
was unrivalled. No predecessor or contemporary has done so 
much or so well for the first of orchestral, as it is the first of solo, 
instruments. His compositions for the violin (as a performer on 
which, in many respects, he equally transcended all competitors) 
form one of the most important and valuable bequests that genius 
has made to art. He represented, moreover, and a 
the great German school of playing, the most solid, legitimate, 
and classically pure, if not the most graceful, impetuous, and 
brilliant. ‘All the composers for the violin put together, since 
legitimate music was provided for that instrument, would not,” 
says a modern critic, ‘‘ make one Spohr.” This was the domain in 
which he knew no rival, and in which, whether as producer or 
executant, he distanced all competitors. Spohr was the rock 
against which the so-called virtuosity of his time could make no 
head. In an age of semi-charlatanism he retained for his darling 
instrument its classic character, and dedicated works to the fiddle 
which are likely to survive while music continues to be cultivated. 
Violinists, indeed, of every category, those alike who aim at mere 
display and those who entertain a worthier ambition, are infinitely 
his debtors; since, through the method he inculcated, and the 
writings he published, he not only regulated taste and developed 
style, but, more than any predecessor or contemporary, helped to 
advance the mechanism of the instrument, and thus to multiply its 
resources and vary its means of effect. His quartets (of which he 
produced about three times as many as Mozart, and twice as many 
as Beethoven), his quintets, and other examples of what is termed 
chamber music, form a library of themselves.—Programme of the 
Monday Popular Concerts. 


Foop ror Basrs.—(Zn Words of not more than Two Syllables.) 
—Once up-on a time, a hawk had a num-ber of lin-nets in a tree, 
who sang so sweet-ly that the pas-sers by gave the hawk bits of 
meat. But the pas-sers by did not want to hear all the lin-nets at 
once. So the hawk sent some of them a-way from the tree, which 
stood in a large Mark-et for Hay, to a gut-ter near Der-by Round, 
that o-ther pas-sers by might give bits of meat to hear them. But 
when the lin-nets came back to the Mar-ket for Hay, the pas- 
sers by (who were call-ed swells) would not hear the lm-nets who 
had been sing-ing in the gut-ter. So all the lin-nets flew a-way, 
and the hawk had to go with-out his meat,—SHmounpsr. 


Srares.—On Thursday evening, December 6th, a concert was 
given in the Literary Institution. The artists were Miss Eleonora 
Wilkinson, Miss Louise Jarrett, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. Lambert ; 
Mr. W. Goss Custard presided at the pianoforte. The programme 
was miscellaneous. Phe inclemency of the weather preveated 


many families from attending. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—The nomination for the two King’s 
scholarships vacant at this time of the year took place on Monday 
the 17th inst. The board of examiners consisted of Mr. Charles 
Lucas (chairman), Mr. John Goss, Mr. Henry Blagrove, Mr. G, 
A. Macfarren, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Frank R. Cox, and Mr. 
Walter C. Macfarren. The number of candidates examined was 
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! 
25—nine young gentlemen and 16 young ladies. The following 


were elected scholars :—Miss A. Zimmermann and Master John 
Still. The following candidates were specially commended :—Miss 
L. Bayley, Miss R. A. Brinsmead, Miss Kinkel, Miss E. Peachey, 
and Miss E. G. Stevens; Messrs. F. J. Amor, B. Mallatratt, and 
S. Weeks. The following were commended:—Miss H. Milton, 
Miss E. P. Sellman, and Miss §. J. Thomson; Master C. H. 
Deffell. 





Advertisements. 








ST JAMES’S HALL, 


(REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, 
_ On which occasion the celebrated Violinist, 
M. VIEUXTEMPS 
(Who has been expressly engaged for these Concerts), 
Will make his First Appearance in London, after an absence of Eight Years. 





1861, 





PROGRAMME. 

Part I. — Quartet, in D minor, for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts—(Schubert), M. Vieuxtempes, Herr Ries, M. 
Scuneurs, and Signor Tiarri. Song (Benedict), Miss Lascettes. Song (G. A. Mac- 
farren), Miss AUGUsTa THomson. Prelude and Fugue, a Ja Tarantella, in A minor 
—first time at the Monday Popular Concerts—(J, S. Bach), Miss ARABELLA Gop- 
DARD. 

Part IJ.—Sonata, in C minor, for Miss AraBeLLA Gopparp, Pianoforte, and M. 
Vieuxtemps, Violin—first time at the Monday Popular Concerts—(Beethoven). 
Song (Henry Smart), Miss Lascettes. Canzonet (Dussek), Miss AUGUsTa THomson. 
Quartet, in E major, No. 59, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (Haydn)—tirst 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts—M. Vievxtemps, Herr Rigs, M. Scurevrs, 
and Signor Prarri. 


Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is. 


Tickets to be had of Mr, Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Hammond, Addison and Co., Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simpson, aud Oetz- 
mann and Co., Regent Street ; Bradberry’s, London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street ; 
Duffand Co., €5 Oxford Street ; Prowse, Hanway Street ; Chidley, 195 High Hol- 
born ; Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Church Yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside, 
Turner, 19 Cornhill; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Place, South ; Humfress, 4 Old 
Church Street, Paddington Green ; Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood; Ransford 
and Son, 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square ; Ivory, 275 Euston Road; Mitchell, 
Leader and Co., Olivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street, 

And Cuappé.t and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 











Co Coriespondents. 


A correspondent will be glad if the editor of the Musicar 
Wortp will answer the following questions in his notice to cor- 
respondents, also the same questions with respect to Signor 
Giuglini :— 

What is the age of Mlle. Titiens ? 
Where is she living ? 

What place is she a native of ? 

Has she any relations living with her ? 
What is her private character ? 

What is her Christian name ? 

Of what religion is she ? 

How long has she been on the stage ? 
Is there any talk of her being married ? 
Correspondent’s initials, E. M. E. 

December 1st, 1860. 

Mostcas.—Petipace is on a journey. Call him louder. 

J. T., Brtouron.—If our correspondent will forward a description of his 
implement we shall be happy to insert it, 

DisaprointMeNT. — The compositions are nowhere to be found. It 
is possible they may have been mislaid, possibly they may never have 
come to hand. In either case our correspondent might, without 
much trouble, forward other copies to the office of Tue Musicar | 
Wor. | 


Mr. T. Dyson will receive early attention, | 


Notice. 


Tue Mustcan Worip may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday Afters 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 


Three lines (about 30 words) 
Every additional line (10 words) 


Che Musical Wlorlv. 
LONDON: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1860. 


Qs. 6d. 


Terms 











Wt have much pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to the following: — 


Mr. Hurran.—A strong desire has been manifested, in various 
influential quarters, to render some service and encouragement 
to Mr. Hullah, late of St. Martin’s Hall, at a very trying period 
of his life. With the view of consolidating this general feeling of 
goodwill towards a gentleman who has faithfully devoted man 
years and many acquirements and energies to an important inane 


| of public education, and whose labours have now to be begun 
! . . . 
again, the following Committee has been formed :— 


Charles Dickens, Esq., Gadshill, near Roehester, Kent, Chairman. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, Bowood, Wilts ; the Right 
Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, Knt., Heath's Court, Ottery St. Mary, Devon; 
Sir James P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., 88 Gloucester Square, Hyde 
| Park, W.; the Very Rev. R. C. Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Dean’s Yard, §.W.; A. W. Blomfield, Esq., 8 St. Martin’s Place, W.C.; 
W. Butterfield, Esq., 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.; the Rev. Samuel 
Clark, the College, Battersea, S.W.; Harry Chester, Esq., 63 Rutland 
Gate, S.W.; J. D. Coleridge, Esq., 3 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
E.C.; the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, S.W.; 
the Rev. R. Elwyn, Charterhouse, E.C.; Edward Foster, Esq, 220 
Marylebone Road, N.W.; Edward J. Fraser, Esq., 26 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C.; James Humphry, Esq., 49 Hilldrop Crescent, 
Holloway, N.; H. C. Hextall, Esq., 145 Cheapside, E.C.; T. H. Head- 
land, Esq., 9 Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.; the Rev. 
H. W. Phillott, Staunton-on-Wye, Herefordshire; the Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, Kings College, W.C.; Geo. T. Porter, Esq.. 4 Victoria Street, 
Westininster, S.W.; Geo. Richmond, Esq., 10 York Street, Portman 
Square, S.W.; H. Wedgwood, Esq., 6 Queen Anne Street, W. 

Subscriptions will be received on behalf of the Committee by any 
Member of the Committee, or by Messrs. Courts and Co., Strand, 
or Messrs, Guxyn and Co., Lombard Street, London. The Com- 
mittee are already enabled to announce the following :— 


The Marquis of Lansdowne 100/.; the Right Hon., W.°E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, 50/.; Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
Bart., 50/.; A. Hobhouse, Esq., 50! ; G. Richmond, Esq., 25/.; S. Pitts, 
Esq., 10/,; C. Dickens, Esq., 10/.; E. C. Tufnell, Esq., 5/.; Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre 5l.; E. Foster, Esq., 1001; H. Wedgwood, Esq., 251; E. 
Raphael, Esq., 5l.; Harry Chester, Esq., 21.; Rev. F. D. Maurice 101; 
H. C. Hextall, Esq., 501; W. Butterfield, Esq., 252; T. H. Farrar, 
Esq., 101; J. Humphry, Esq., 20/.; E. J. Fraser, Esq., 201; E. B. 
Denison, Esq., Q.C., 101; A. W. Blomfield, Esq., 5/.; Rev. D. Cole- 
ridge, 10/.; Rev. T. Helmore 51; Mrs. Carr 5/.; Rev. S. Clark 101; 
Rey. Muirhead Mitchell 25; C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., 10/.; Rev. 
Thos, Astley Cock, King’s College, London, 20/.; S. Servante, Esq., 5I. 
E. J. Fraser, Hon. Sec., 26, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


Mr. Hullah’s claims need no advocacy. They speak for 
themselves. We understand that in addition to the sub- 
scription two grand concerts (morning and evening) are 
being organised for his benefit. No professor of whatever 
eminence will withhold his services on such an occasion. 
As soon as we are acquainted with further particulars they 
shall be published. Meanwhile our columns are open to any 
suggestion that may help the cause, 
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4 er last of the Monday Popular Concerts was interesting, | Miss Goddard, the more immediately appropriate, inas- 
for more than one reason, and especially for the intro- | much as it is connected with her revival of the sonata 


duction of a name which has hitherto been somewhat un- 
accountably ignored, Steibelt may be neither a Dussek 
nor 2 Hummel, but his merits are too solid not to be taken 
into account by directors of entertainments such as these ; a 
principal object of which, if we are not mistaken, is to ex- 
plore the whole field of art-culture, from the Bach-Scarlatti- 
Handel period until now. ‘To trace further back would in- 
volve the consideration of a still more various, comprehensive, 
and extended plan; but in attempting thus much the Monday 
Popular Concerts are already affording valuable aid to the 
progress of musical taste, and thus fully establish their 





by Steibelt, to which allusion has been made. We subjoin 
an extract :— 


“The concert of last night drew the most crowded audience of the 
season; the great attractions evidently being the first appearance of 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Sims Reeves. Oar fair pianist has 
been absent from town for a considerable time, engaged, as we learn 
from the provincial papers, on a very successful tour in the west of 
England. She received an enthusiastic welcome. Her first performance 
was Steibelt’s sonata in E flat for the pianoforte solo, dedicated to 
Madame Bonaparte ; a chef-d'euvre of one of those great composers of 
the eighteenth century whose admirable works for the pianoforte Miss 
Goddard has done so much to revive. She has made the long-forgotten 


claim to be viewed in the light of a Lona fide art institution. | name of Dussek once more a household word familiar in the mouths of 
This necessarily assumed and unanimously recognised im- | the English public, and is now apparently going to do the same thing 





- ne pee ih ° - | for the name of Steibelt, by showing us that he, too, is a 
, . o 9 g us » too, great master, 
portance, however, brings with it certain inevitable duties. whose works have been allowed to fall into unmerited neglect. From 


this sonata in E flat Steibelt may be said to belong to the school of 
Mozart; but his music shows individuality of character, a brilliant 
imagination, and much grace and delicacy. His cantabile phrases are 
charmingly melodious, and his bruvura passages are sufficient to tax 
the powers of the most accomplished pianists even of the present day. 


To accomplish with entire success their cheerfully accepted 
and highly honourable task, it is manifestly insufficient to 
parade a catalogue of the most eminently celebrated names. 
A prominent feature of their mission is unquestionably that 
of revivals. Dead giants must temporarily make room even 
for living dwarfs. The world has only one conglomerate 
ear, and cannot listen to all at once. But when the dwarfs 
have strutted and the asses brayed for an hour, the world, if 
directed by skilful and conscientious pioneers, will once more 
readily give attentive audience to the lions andcolossi. Round 
about these last, moreover, are grouped a number of healthy, 
strong and genuine workers, who, if they achieved less than 
‘the others, are not the less worthy to revolve in their direct 
vicinity, as satellites and planets. There can be only one 
sun to a system; but the light derived from its solitary 
magnificence is reflected by the lesser stars, the more 
brightly as they approach nearer to the |self-luminous centre 
of their different orbits. But, to quit the celestial spheres, 
into which we have soared unwittingly, and redescend to 
earth ;—such labourers on the fertile soil of art as Daniel 
Steibelt, &c., must not be passed over in a scheme like that 
of the Monday Popular Concerts. In presenting his 
patrons (the “great public”) with so fair a specimen of 
Steibelt’s genius as the sonata in E flat, dedicated to Mad. 
Bonaparte, Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, the active, zealous, and 
really enterprising manager, has done nor less nor more than 
see his way clearly though the carrying out of a principle 
professed at the outset, and—to the credit of those con- 
cerned, be it said—adhered to with immovable pertinacity 
up to the present moment. Whatever shades of opinion 
might have existed in reference to the precise value of this 
particular sonata—as a plastic whole, as an artistic structure, 
or simply as an exhibition of individual acquirement,—its 
thorough adaptability to the place accorded it on Monday 
could hardly otherwise than, bycommon consent, be admitted. 
The appearance of Steibelt, therefore, at the forty-seventh 
of the Monday Popular Concerts was hailed with satisfaction, 
as the opening of a new vein of interest ; and gracefully 
as the hitherto forgo.ten master was introduced, through 
the medium of Miss Arabella Goddard—in whose agile and 
expressive fingers lives an unfailing eloquence with which 
mere verbal arguments cannot compare—his success was 
triumphant. Miss Goddard’s remarkable talent, notwithstand- 
ing the youthfulness of iis possessor, has for years been the 
lamp to light earnest seekers after the beautiful to those 
treasures of the past which have so long, lain hidden and 
neglected, and into which, with the co-operation of rare 
genius and kindling enthusiasm, she*breathes new life. In an 
admirable notice of the last of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
the musical critic of the Daily News pays a warm tribute to 








| Miss Goddard’s playing of this sonata was absolute perfection. We 
| could not even imagine a more exquisite combination of tone, exe- 
| cution, and expression.” 


There is still another sonata from the same pen, and in 
the same key (E flat), to which Miss Goddard's attention 
might advantageously be directed. We mean the sonata, 
Op. 60, inscribed to the Duchess of Courlande, an eminent 
dilettante performer in her day,—a “ virtuosa,” indeed, of 
the first rank—who received instructionsin Paris from Dussek 
as well as from Steibelt, and to whom Dussek, as well as 
Steibelt, dedicated one of his most remarkable compositions, 

LAMORAKE, 


wn fp anmene 


{XPERIENCE is the best of all instructors. There can 
be no mistake about the lessons she teaches. He that 

will not learn what knowledge inculcates is either wilfully 
blind, or is unable to better his condition. Itis to be hoped 
that Mr. E. T. Smith has been taught wisdom from the past 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Enterprise and energy 
do not always command the success they merit, and specu- 
lation, for the most part, is a mere hazard of the die. The 
new manager of the great opera in the Haymarket is a bold 
thrower as well as a shrewd and liberal director. His shrewd- 
ness and enterprise led to the establishment and ultimate 
success of a second national opera; but his love of playing 
at chances with the fickle goddess spoiled what promised to 
turn out one of the most lucrative of modern, theatrical un- 
dertakings. Who doubts that, had Mr. Smith abided by the 
English performances alone at Her Majesty’s*Theatre, he 
would have filled the coffers of his treasury? Can any- 
body call to mind on the boards of any Opera whatso- 
ever, foreign or native, amore legitimate success than that of 
Robin Hood at Her Majesty’s Theatre ? Could any one 
have anticipated a failure, under any circumstances, for 
Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini? It is but justice to 
these great singers to say that their want of success was 
entirely irrespective of artistic considerations. The public 
who support the Italian Opera were out of town; and the 
music-loving section of the public who remained, not caring 
for Italian music, were uninfluenced by reduction of prices. 
Moreover the attractions of the new English company were 
almost unprecedented. Mr. Sims Reeves’ return to the stage 
after several years’ secession would alone have created the most 
powerful excitement. ‘Then there was the first appearance on 
the boards—in England, at all events—of Mad. Lemmens- 
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Sherrington, who had elicited such unqualified praise from 
every one who knew her in the concert-room, and about whose 
dramatic future the best anticipations were formedin the highe 
estquarters. ‘The fact, too, that the great theatre of the aris- 
tocracy would be opened for the first time for English opera 
constituted a strong appeal to those who, standing up for the 
honour of their country, love to behold national amusements 
treated with as high regard as those of the privileged classes, 
and would be inclined to view such a circumstance as a break- 
ing down of one of the strongest and most invidious bar- 
riers between the nobility and the people. Hundreds, no 
doubt, supported English opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
who never lent their countenance to Italian performances, 
there or elsewhere, either not caring about them, or acting 
on a false principle. When to the above unusual causes of 
attraction it is added that the opera first produced was from 
the pen of one of England’s most accomplished living musi- 
cians, and that the libretto, founded on a popular English 
legend, was from the pen of one of England’s most accom- 
plished living writers, we have said enough to show that 
the success of Robin Hood was the direct result of natural 
causes. 

Under these circumstances, what possible chance had the 
Italian Opera of succeeding? Everybody can now answer, 
“none whatever ;” and yet few, if any, were wise enough at 
the commencement to hint at such a conclusion. Nay, was 
it not predicted by more than one most sapient aristarch of 
the stalls that it was injustice to English Opera and native 
talent to place them side by side with acknowledged master- 
pieces of the Italian repertory, and in approximation with 
two of the most eminent foreign artists of modern times ? 
Moreover, did they not augur utter annihilation to the na- 
tional speculation in consequence? Now, however, every- 
body blames Mr. Smith for his want of foresight in 
not seeing that the establishment of Italian Opera at that 
period of the year was a mockery and a delusion. ‘The ma- 
nager, nevertheless, did not act without some show of reason. 
Having engaged Mr. Sims Reeves as a first step towards the 
establishment of English Opera, and finding that the great 
tenor would sing three times a week only, Mr. Smith was 
compelled to look for attraction on the remaining three nights, 
or, in point of fact, to sacrifice those nights. In an un- 
lucky moment—no doubt thinking that he had thus the power 
of conciliating two distinct sections of the public at once— 
he secured the services of Mlle. Titiens and Signor Givglini, 
and announced a series of Italian operatic performances, to 
alternate with the English. This was the head and front of 
his offending. Had he not had to pay the two foreign 
artists exorbitant sums— amounting almost to the entire 
expenditure on the English Company—he would at least 
have escaped scot free. The effects of the new coalition 
season may be stated simply thus:—a great deal of money 
was brought to the treasury by the performances of Robin 
Hood, but the larger portion was required to reimburse Mlle, 


Titiens, Signor Giuglini, &c. ANGUISH, 
\ HAT has become of the ballet? We have two Italian 
operas, two English operas, and actually no ballet—or 
at least none that anyfone thinks it worth while to stay and 
see after a long operatic performance. The ballet decidedly 
went out with Mr. Lumley. Nochoregraphic star of the first 
magnitude has'been seen in London since Rosati and Poe- 
chetti danced and mimed so admirably in the pretty ballet 
of the Somnambule, which was revived as if to give appro- 
priate choregraphic brilliance to the last days of Lumley’s 


— o— 


management. We do not regret the ballet much. Let it 
go. But if it is to disappear, we should like it to vanish 
altogether ; not merely as a separate entertainment, but 
also, and above all, as an element in our operas to which at 
present it seems to be considered indispensable. To have 
in the same entertainment one set of characters who express 
themselves not in ordinary speech, but in song, and another 
who replace the spoken language of everyday’ life by 
gestures and dancing is too absurd. Let us have either, but 
not both—at least not at the same time or in the same piece. 
Such a mixture is worse even than the confusion of speaking 
with singing in the Opéras Comiques of France, of which, 
by the way, the form was not invented by poets and musi- 
cians, but was forced upon the French by the stringent 
government regulations in favour of the one recognised 
Operatic Theatre. 

Therefore, we say again, if we are to. have no more legi- 
timate Jallets—no more Esmeraldas, or Sylphides, or Almas, 
or Gitanas—let us gain what we can by this loss, and exclude 
divertissements of dancing from our operas, or at least not 
have the corps de ballet dragged into them by the head and 
shoulders as, in a figurative sense, is too often the case at 
present. 

But after all, why should the ballet die? We turn to 
our dramatic theatres and find Miss Lydia Thompson gaining 
wreaths of success at the Lyceum, while at the St. James’s, 
bouquets of well-merited approbation fall to her imitator (or 
at least follower) Mlle. Albina di Rhona, to whom, by the 
way, Mr. Owen Meredith Bulwer Lytton might appropri- 
ately dedicate one of his forthcoming Serbski Pesme, or 
Songs of Sewid. Might not ballets, we mean legitimate 
ballets, containing nothing but pantomime and dancing, be 
given with good results at the Royal Italian Opera and at 
Her Majesty's Theatre? ‘The managers at both these esta- 
blishments prefer pantomimes at Christmas, it will be said; 
but why not get up ballets on pantomime subjects? The 
cattle show, for instance, as we could have treated it, would 





have been an admirable subject for a grand ballet in the 
antique style. 

| Did the ancients, then, have cattle shows?” it will be 
asked. 

“No; but the ancient Egyptians worshipped oxen, and 
danced before the sacred Apis, and fed him on oilcake like 
the bovine heroes of Baker-street ; so that Apis, the holy 
prize ox of Egypt, might easily have been made the’ central 
figure in a ballet, which again might easily and naturally 
| have been connected with the Baker-street cattle show. 
The dance of the Hebrews around the Golden Calf could 
also have been represented —the Golden Calf being, of 
course, an infant heifer to whom a medal of gold has 
been awarded for his obesity. 

Could not something, too, have been done with Europa 
and the bull? 

But all these notions occur too late. Christmas is at 
hand, and the libretto of our pantomime-ballet, which we 
had entitled “ Harlequin Prize Ox, or Columbine and her 
Calf of Gold,” is not even begun. 

DinapaM. 


—_— OO 


Tue Hanpet Festivan Cuorr commenced its operations Friday 
night week by a rehearsal of Mozart's Twelfth Mass. We cannot 
fancy the work to have been well chosen for the purpose. It is 
all in vain, we suppose, but we cannot help putting in a,word for 
Cherubini’s Requiem, which (the Dies Ira, perhaps, excepted) 
is finely adapted to a mass of voices with only the organ.—Athe- 
neum, 
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Provincial, 
anand 

The Edinburgh Musical Association, according to the Evening 
Courant, last week gave a very excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s music to a Midsummer Night's Dream, at the Music Hail, 
Epinsurcu. The play was recited by Miss Aitken, of Glasgow. 
The performance, however, did not prove attractive, whereupon 
the journalist thus denounces the public for their lack of taste :— 
e The attendance was very poor. If the conjunction of such names 
as Shakspeare and Mendelssohn could not draw out an audience, 
we daresay that Orpheus himself, if a reality and alive, would have 
found in Edinburgh his skill and ‘ occupation gone.’ It seems that 

eople must blacken their faces, and deal in buffoonery, to enlist the 
interest and patronage of our enlightened and art-loving popula- 
tion!”—A correspondent, dating from MAncuesTeEr, sends us the 
following chatty letter anent the doings of the touring party composed 


of Mesdames Louisa Vinning and Baxter, MM. Tennant and Allan | 


Irving, Herr Becker, &c., &c., which has been lately rapidly and 
successfully coursing the provinces :—“ What a blessing for sinners 


as well as singers that the Lord’s day comes once a week, and that | 


the said day is not an exclusive luxury. Here we are once more 
in Manchester, with nearly two-thirds of our tour over, and still 
some twelve or fourteen concerts yeton hand. I don’t know how it 
is, but the weeks and days on tours appear to me to have unusual 
length, at all events, our day is often a precious long one, a matter 
of seventeen hours, consequently the night on musical tours has 
only seven hours, a fact I have yet failed to see noticed in alma- 
nacks. Itis also curious to note the perfect league that exists 
between the different hotels as to food. Twenty-eight establish- 
ments have I put up at, and never yet finished my dinner without 
an apple tart. Only imagine the whole twenty-eight to appear 
fresh and lively in a row before one some fine night! and as there 
are fifteen or sixteen more concerts, one has a sad look-out for 
the same number of the now detested pastry. Wonderful to re- 
late, on this tour we have not.only managed to get on right well 
with the public, but also—a far more difficult thing to do—with 
each other. Our ladies, Mad. Vinning and Mad. Laura Baxter— 
the latter singing for Miss Poole—have done wonders. I think 
Mad. Vinning’s voice singularly improved since her marriage (not 
always the case), and her singing of the ‘first violet’ regularly 
brings down the public. Mad. Laura Baxter, although singing 
under a disadvantage (Miss Poole having been the lady engaged), 
makes matters all right with the public the moment they hear her 
really fine voice. ‘Che fard’ and ‘ Fanciulle che ilcore’ are sure 
cards every night. Mr. Allan Irving and Mr. Tennant make up 
the rest of the vocal quartet, and do their best. Last, though not 
least, comes Herr Becker, who, I need hardly assure you, has 
made a grand success wherever he has performed, always playing 
genuine music, without resort to = of any kind. At Bir- 
mingham, the night of the day on which his accident took place, 
although quite blind and suffering tortures, the impression he made 
was positively enormous. He was recalled three times. I am de- 
lighted to hear through your columns that he is better. Mr. Chat- 
terton (harp) and Herr Bohrer (piano) have joined the troup. 
There has been something to do since the tour commenced. ‘Two 
concerts at the Crystal Palace, one at Chatham, Croydon, Leices- 
ter, Nottingham (engaged by the Robin Hood Rifles), Lincoln, 
Hull, Stockton, Edinburgh, Glasgow (with an audience of 3,500 
to listen to music they would not have done ten years ago), Sun- 
derland, Redditch (so called from the quantity of blood shed in the 
neighbourhood by one Cromwell, now celebrated for its needles, 
pins, and fish-hooks), Kidderminster, Leamington, Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury (where the party sang a local ode, with local orchestra, 
in honour of certain Wenlock games), Manchester, Worcester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne (with an hotel quite a caution to future 
tourists), Lancaster, Blackburn, and, last night, Manchester 
again. The rest of the tour will be taken out in Treland, at Cork, 
Dublin, Armagh, and Belfast. Then Glasgow, Carlisle, and New- 
castle, which will finish their peregrinations. 

From the Malvern News we glean the following account of the 
new organ just completed for Manchester Cathedral :— 

Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester, has just completed a new and mag- 
nificent organ for Manchester Cathedral, the construction of which is 
carried out in a manner that more than sustains the reputation of the 


builder. The instrument is complete, and Mr. Nicholson has introduced 
a great many new inventions and mechanical contrivances, which are 
much desired by organists, and render it, as it was pronounced by Mr. 
Haynes, the most perfect instrument he had ever touched. It com- 
prises upwards of forty stops, with three manuals, and gives to the 
organist full scope and power over the instrument. Among other addi- 
tions there is a great improvement in the pneumatic lever, which makes 
it repeat as distinctly as the notes of the pianoforte. The plan of the 
pedal organ is quite new, and makes it easy to the organist to play upon. 
Instead of the pedals being flat on the surface and arranged in a straight 
line as the manuals, they are made concave and radiated, thus adapting 
themselves to the position of the performer, as the pedals will meet his 
feet as he is required to turn upon his seat. The diapason and reed 
stops are very fine, and the choir organ is particularly brilliant from its 
| sweetness and purity of tone, the solo flute in the choir organ being as 
fine a one as we have heard. On Saturday last a large number of ad- 
mirers of organ music and the élite of the neighbourhood assembled at 
Mr. Nicholson’s manufactory, in Worcester, to hear the instrument. 
The company numbered upwards of 100, and amongst those present 
| were Canon Wood, Revs. R. Sarjeant, T. L. Wheeler, R. R. Fowler, R. 
| Cattley, J. H. Wilding, Temple, Atkins (Ombersley); W. P. Price, 





Esq. (a great admirer of organs, who came specially from Gloucester to 
| hear the instrument), J. W. Isaac, Esq., — Osborne, Esq., &e., &e. 
| ‘The programme, the performance of which by Mr. Haynes, organist of 
the Priory Church, Malvern, brought out the many beautiful qualities of 
the instrument with admirable cffect, was selected as follows:—-Grand 
Organ Sonata in A major, Mendelssohn; Andante, Ist Symphony, 
Haydn ; “Cujus Animam,” “Stabat Mater,” Rossini; grand fantasia, 
| “Russian Hymn,” Freyer; Benedictus and Gloria, “ Twelfth Mass,” 
| Mozart; fugue, in A minor, Bach; Andante, Symphony in C, Mozart; 
grand fantasia, “ Partant pour la Syrie,” pedal obligato, W. Haynes. 
The pieces most admired were “ Stabat Mater,” the Benedictus, and the 
fugue. Universal admiration was expressed at the brilliancy and purity 
of tone of the instrument. We are pleased to find that the rev the 
vicar, in his arduous task of promoting the restoration of the fine old 
Priory Church, has not forgotten the organ; and we are informed that 
he has given orders to Mr. Nicholson to rebuild the entire organ in the 
Abbey, and to make several valuable additions, from specifications 
furnished by Mr, Haynes, 


One of our Irish correspondents sends the following communi- 
cation from ARrmaGuH, bearing date December 17, which we 
print entire :— 


“ A very excellent morning conccrt was given here on Thursday last, 
by Mr. Allan Irving's touring party, consisting of Mad. Louisa Vinning, 
Mile. Laura Baxter, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Allan Irving, Herr Bohrer, and 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton ; in addition to which we had Mr. Thackeray, 
a very good tenor, who has lately joined our cathedral choir, and Mr. 
George B. Allen. Mad. Vinning’s sympathetic voice told effectively 
in a room well adapted for sound ; and Mad. Baxter’s fine deep notes 
came out most powerfully. Both ladies received much applause, and 
were encored in several pieces. Mr. Tennant was encored in 
Blumenthal’s ballad, “ We are parted,” which honour, however, 
he declined; and Mr, Irving’s chaste interpretation of Salaman’s 
song, “I arise from dreams of thee,” was highly appreciated by 
the audience. Mr. Thackeray sang “ Sweet form, that on my dreamy 
gaze,” from Lurline—a song, by the way, that few tenors would like to 
attack in the morning, its pitch being so very high—and proved him- 
self equal to it. Herr Bohrer’s playing of Liszt’s grand fantasia on 
airs in Le Prophéte was very fine, and established him as a first-class 
pianist. Mr. Frederic Chatterton gave two of his own effective solos 
in his own brilliant style, one of which was encored and was repeated, 
the audience not being disposed to let him off with merely a bow as 
they did the singers. Mr. Allen and Herr Bohrer alternately accom- 
panied the vocal music in a musician-like manner ; and, altogether, 
the concert gave great satisfaction to a most aristocratic audience, 
among which we observed the Countess of Erne, Lord and Lady Crich- 
ton, Lady Molineaux, Lady Caroline Burgess, the Dean of Armagh, 
Mrs. and Miss Disney, Major Caulfield, Mr. and Mrs. Verner, and a host 
of other fashionables.” 


From the same correspondent we have received a letter respect- 
ing a concert given by the same party at Brexrast, dated the day 
following which we also publish in extenso :— 


“Mr, Allan Irving’s party gave two concerts here last week with 
great success, as far as excellency of performance went, but not as 
regards audience. The fact is we are all here members of some society, 
and we go to our own concerts, but we object to all others from principle 
This is very absurd but it is quite true ; and it is but fair that touring 
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parties of artists should be made acquainted with the fact. Our town 
is fast expanding, and we may hope in the course of a few years to see 
it outgrow the miserable petty jealousies which now exist betwcen the 
musical societies to the detriment of all, and what is far worse—to the 
positive injury of art. A proof of the latter is not wanting. When 
Mad. Novello was about to pay us her farewell visit, it was proposed 
that each of the two leading societies—the Anacreontic and the Clas- 
sical Harmonists—should engage her and party for one concert, so that 
this great singer should be heard in some great sacred work with band 
and chorus at one place, and in secular music at the other, and thus all 
tastes would have been satisfied; but, in consequence of a niggardly 
spirit shown, this admirable arrangement was prevented, and those who 
loved sacred music were obliged to hear such songs as those in the 
Messiah and Creation sung toa pianoforte accompaniment, or not at 
all.—But to return to Mr. Irving’s concerts. The programme con- 
tained many pieces from the new works, Robin Hood, Undine, Lurline, 
&c., and the concerts were most agreeable ones and gave much pleasure 
to‘those who were fortunate enough to be present.” 


The Musical Union of Brrmineuam keeps up the character of | 


its programme with fastidious care. At the last concert the fol- 


lowing first-rate selection was given :— 

Quartet No. 8, (Op. 18) Becthoven. Song, “The Orphan” Blu- 
menthal. Solo, pianoforte, Heller. Quartet No. 2, in E flat, Mozart. 
Solo, violoncello, Piatti. Song, “When the thorn,’ Weber. Second 
Grand Trio (Op. 66), Mendelssohn. 





Monpay Poputar Concerts.—The sixth concert proved by 
far the most attractive of this season, St. James’s Hall being 
crammed to such an extent as to make standing room a matter of 
difficulty. Independently of the excellence of the selection, which 
included compositions of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Dussek, 
Macfarren, &c., there were other causes to account for the enor- 
mous attendance, the names of Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss no doubt exercising their influence, to say 
nothing of this;being the last concert before Christmas, a month, 
indeed, elapsing ere the Monday Popular Concerts can be re- 
sumed. The quartets, Mendelssohn’s in E minor (Op. 44), and 
Beethoven’s in A (Op. 18), have already more than once been 
introduced at these entertainments; while Steibelt’s sonata in E 
flat, for pianoforte solus (dedicated to Mad. Bonaparte), and 
Haydn’s in F major, for pianoforte and violin (adapted from one of 
his string quartets), were heard for the first time. The pianoforte 
sonata of Steibelt was thoroughly welcome as a genial and interest- 
ing novelty, if not altogether,to be compared with many of those 
forming the extensive repertoire with which, thanks to the Monday 
Popular Concerts, the public are now familiar. Perhaps no small 
share of the applause it created may be attributed to the unsur- 
passable performance of Miss Arabella Goddard, who made her 
first appearance this season, and was received with that genuine 


' heartiness only accorded to special favourites, and unanimously 


The executants were Miss Armstrong (vocalist), Messrs. H. | 


and G. Hayward (violins), Mr. R. Blagrove (viola), Signor Piatti 
(violoncello), and Messrs. Duchemin and Flavell (piano). 
string quartet of Beethoven, a lengthy, elaborate, and beautiful 
work, but scarcely comparable as a whole to some other quartets 
of the same master introduced at former meetings, opened the pro- 
ceedings. ‘In speaking of its performance, by Messrs. H. and G. 
Hayward, R. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti,” writes the Birmingham 
Journal, * criticism becomes almost a task of supererogation. 
Whether as regarded the conception or the execution, the precision 
of the individual artists, or the unity of the whole, the performance 
was equally irreproachable, and even the accidental flaws to which 
human instruments in human fingers are ever liable, so few and 
unobtrusive as to excite the astonishment of every intelligent ob- 
server.” Some remarks on Signor Piatti’s playing, by the same 
writer, are worth quoting: “Signor Piatti’s playing is characters 
ised by great ease and fluency, and his tone by equal sweetness and 
power. He never seeks to dazzle but is content to delight, and 
evokes the sentiment of admiration more by the absence of all 
apparent effort in producing the most brilliant results than by the 
acrobatic dexterity which constitutes so remarkable a feature in 
the performance of other great violoncellists, especially of the 
famous Bottesini. With the same apparently limited expenditure 
of muscular effort he can produce the round, liquid tones of the 
flute, and the deep sonorous pealing harmonies of the organ, while 
in the more florid passages his rowlades almost equal in ease, 
fluency, and emotional character the vocal execution of a brilliant 
songstress.” Miss Armstrong, the vocalist, appears to have 
pleased more by her sweet voice and concert style, than her force 
or expression. 

At Lreps Handel’s oratorio Samson was chosen for perform- 
ance by the Leeds Town Hall Concert Society, at their last 
Saturday evening’s concert, and was under the patronage of the 
Mayor (J. Kitson, Esq.), and the Corporation. ‘I'he solo vocalists 
engaged were—Miss Helena Walker (soprano), Miss Crosland 
(contralto), Mr. John Morgan (tenor), and Mr. Weiss (basso). 
The chorus was composed of the Madrigal Society’s Concert Choir, 
and the band was that of the West Riding Orchestral Union, led 
by Mr. Haddock. Mr. Spark presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Jackson, of Bradford, officiated as the conductor. 

Dr. Marx anv mis Littte Men, who are engaged by Mr. 
Mitchell, will make their first appearance in London early in 
January, at the large room, St. James's Hall, and will give a 
short series of their highly attractive Concerts. 

Beruix.—An intended performance of La Traviata, in Berlin, 
has been forbidden by the authorities on the ground that the 
libretto is unfit for the ears of a Protestant city; seeing that this 
drama in its original form of La Dame aux Camelias has been fre- 


quently performed on the stage there, this official interference is | 


somewhat curious and inconsistent. 


The | 








recalled at the conclusion of the sonata. As a second sonata from 
the same pen (and in the same key) is hinted at, we may possi- 
bly have another opportunity of judging of a composer who has 
been undeservedly neglected of recent years. Without pretend- 
ing (as some insist) to very marked individuality *, Steibelt’s 
music seems to possess (does possess) a certain (an absolutely) 
graceful and even flow, which must satisfy, if it does not precisely 
entrance (how often is that the case?) the hearer; and we doubt 
not it will improve upon acquaintance.¢ In the duet the honours 
were shared with M. Sainton, who, Frenchman though he be, shows 
himself thoroughly cosmopolitan in capability, and in every 
instance rendering the most ample justice to his composer, being 
alike at home in all and every school of music. Particularly 
noticeable was M. Sainton’s playing in the quartets we have men- 
tioned, firmness, vigour, and richness of tone characterising it 
throughout. Messrs. Ries, Schreurs, and Piatti, as usual, took the 
second violin, viola, and violoncello, and worthily maintained$their 
reputation as executants of the highest class. From this our 
readers may infer that the whole of the instrumental part was, as it 
generally is here, little short of perfect. Nor was the vocal selec- 
tion in any way less admirable. A charming canzonet by Dussek 
(the third of his that has been revived at the Monday Popular 
Concerts), “Gentle hope from heaven descending,” was given by 
Mr. Sims Reeves with the utmost delicacy, and is sure to become 
as great a favourite as the two others that have preceded it. The 
music is as unaffected as it is charming, and the words, by Mr. 
John Oxenford, as in the other instances, present a marked im- 
provement upon the original. The “ Adelaide,” of Beethoven, has 
fairly exhausted all terms of praise, and Mr. Reeves’ singing, sus- 
tained by the refined and exquisite accompaniment of Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, was the vocal “gem” of the evening. The 
audience would not rest satisfied with the eminent tenor’s bowing 
his acknowledgments, but persisted in an encore, to which Mr. 
Reeves responded by repeating the last movement, an unwise 
concession, we think, from one who has lately set his face resolutely 
against the system so often justly decried as vicious. The Somp- 
nour’s song, “The monk within his cell,” from Macfarren’s ver 

successful opera, Robin Houd, was heard for the first time as it is 
written, without curtailment, and those who know (and who does 
not ?) the magnificent voice Mr. Weiss possesses, can well imagine 
how completely effective such a song would be in his hands. We 
hope to hear our great English basso repeat this at a future con- 
cert. The pedlar’s song from Mendelssohn's Son and Stranger has 
been so frequently sung by Mr. Weiss that we need do no more 
than say that upon this occasion it was rendered with even more 
than his usual spirit and energy, and commanded the most heart 

applause. ‘The concerts will be resumed on January 14th, when M, 





* The exact contrary being the truth.— ANGUISH, 
t It has no need of the ordeal.—Joid, 
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Vieuxtemps is to make his first appearance in London after an 
absence of eight years. 
Doprnas. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.—A concert, for the exhibition of 
the students as composers or executants, was given on the 8th 
inst., at the rooms of the institution, Tenterden Street. The fol- 
lowing was the programme :— 

“Parr I.—Selection from Jdomenco,JMozart; Overture; Coro, “ Gediam 
la pace, trionfi amore,” solo parts by Miss Sellman, Miss Flewitt, and 
Mr. Wallace Wells; Aria con coro, ‘ Tutti nel cor vi sente,’ Miss Ro- 
bertine Henderson; Aria, “Se il padre perdei,” Miss Armytage; Aria, 
«doi mio se ritroso,” Miss Robertine Henderson; Marcia and recit. 
* Odo da lunge,” Miss Robertine Henderson; Coro, “ Placido é il mer,” 
solo part, Miss Robertine Henderson ; Tersetto, “ Pria di partir O Dio,” 
Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Robinson, and Mr. Wallace Wells; 





coro, * Qual nuovo terrore,” solo part, Mr. Wallace Wells; recit, “So- 
litudini amiche aure amarose,” aria, “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,” Miss Army- | 
tage; duetto, “S’io non moro a questi accenti,” Miss Armytage and 
Miss Robinson; coro, “ O voto tremendo,” solo part, Mr. Wallace Wells; 
Marcia Funebre. 

Part Il.—Andante and rondo, from concerto in C minor (MS.), for | 
pianoforte, Mr. G. H. Thomas, G. H. Thomas; cantata (MS.), ‘The 
Sea Fairies,” H. C. Banister. For chorus of female voices, soprano, and 
tenor solos, orchestra, and harp—Prologue, tenor solo, “ Slow sailed the 
weary,mariners,” Mr. Wallace Wells; chorus, “ Whither away? ” “ Day | 
and night to the billow the fountain calls;” song with chorus, “ And | 
the rainbow forms and flies on the land.” Miss C. Westbrook (harp 
obbligato, Miss H. Condron), Ballad (MS.), “The parting Wish,” 
Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Clint; coro pastorale, “ L’Asia in 
faville’ (Z’Aureliano in Palmira), soli parts by Miss Bramley, Miss 
Spence, and Mr. Wallace Wells, Rossini. 

Mr. Lucas conducted. The concert was in every respect in- 
teresting, and in most respects satisfactory. 


Mr. Henry Lestin’s Cootr.—The sixth season was inaugurated 
on Friday evening in St. James’s Hall, the destruction of St. Mar- 
tin’s Hal! having rendered it necessary to seek another arena. St. 
James’s Hall is much better adapted for a comparatively small 
number of voices than we should have expected. ‘The area of the 
orchestra was contracted by means of a screen with projecting top, 
an arrangement by which much was gained. The following was 
the programme :— 

Part I.—God save the Queen. Part-song, “ Summer is flying,” George 
Benson; part-song, “Shepherds up !” Fred. Clay; cradle-song, Henry 
Smart; sonata, for pianoforte and violoncello, W. S. Bennett; glee, 
“Once upon my cheek,” Dr. Callcott; glee, for male voices, “O thou 
whose beams,” John Goss; madrigal, “ As Vesta,” Thos. Weclkes. 

Part IJ.—Summer song, W. C. Macfarren; glee, “ When winds 
breathe soft,” Samuel Webbe; serenade, “In this hour of softened 
splendour,” Ciro Pinsuti; part-song, “ Welcome, spring,” Henry Leslie; 
air with variations, for pianoforte and violoncello, Mendelssohn; part- 
song, “ Ah! could I with fancy stray,” J. L. Hatton; madrigal, “ April 
is in my mistress’s face,” madrigal, “ Now is the month of Maying,” 
Thomas Morley. 

The part-songs, by Mr. Benson, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. 
Clay, and Signor Pinsuti, were new, while Mr. Goss’s glee, 
Weelke’s madrigal, Morley's “ April,” and Mr. Hatton’s part-song 
were novelties. ‘There was, therefore, a good deal of freshness 
about the entertainment, though no special piece, on a large scale, 
was brought forward. ‘The execution was almost uniformly good, 
the only exception being a slight trip in Mr. Leslie’s part-song, 
which was, nevertheless, encored, a compliment also bestowed on 
Mr. Henry Smart’s cradle song, Calcott’s glee, and Pinsuti’s sere- 
nade. The glee was sung by Miss Fosbroke, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. 
Regaldi,tand Mr. Hodson, and created quite a sensation. Such 
finished part-singing is seldom heard. ‘ When winds breathe soft” 
was well sung by Miss Annie Cox, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Matthison, Mr. 
F, Walker, and Mr. Henry. The instrumental performers were 
Signor and Mad. Piatti, whose execution of Mendelssohn’s duo and 
Sterndale Bennett's sonata gained them the warmest plaudits. Mr, 
Henry Leslie conducted with his usual steadiness and decision. 


Society ror THE EncovrRaGEMENT OF THE Fing Arts.—On 
Thursday evening a lecture was delivered at the Architectural 
Gallery, 9, Conduit-street, by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, on Weber and 
his works, with musical illustrations, undertaken by the Arion 





choir. ‘The conclusions arrived at by the lecturer appear to have 


been formed from a careful consideration of Weber's compositions. 
A comparative analysis of the pianoforte music of the great 
masters, in which the lecturer placed Weber as a writer for the 
instrument in a very exalted position, was perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of the discourse. The pieces performed by Mr. 
Gilbert, in exemplification of his remarks, were the slow movement 
and rondo (moto continuo) from the sonata in C Op. 24, and the 
Polonaise in E flat, Op. 50. ‘The vocal illustrations were the Mass 
in G, the soli parts by Miss Charlier, Mad. Andrea, Messrs. Belton, 
Haughton, and Milne; a charming little chamber song, by Miss 
E. Gresham; “ O Araby,” (Oberon), by Mad. Andrea; and the 
soprano song from Preciosa, by Miss Fosbroke. In the scena, 
“Softly sighs,” (Freischiitz) Madame Gilbert was eminently suc- 
cessful. ‘The final chorus in Preciosa, and a selection from 
Euryanthe concluded a most successful evening. From the man- 
ner in which the members of the Arion choir acquitted themselves, 
we are inclined to think they will take high ground amongst our 
metropolitan choirs. ‘The accompanists, Mr. W.C. Filby (piano- 
forte) and Dr. Bennett Gilbert (harmonium) added much to the 


| effect of the choral parts. ‘The lecture was largely and fashion- 


ably attended. 


Tue Crystat Patace.—(Communicated.)—The Crystal Palace 
is likely to be the scene of great gaiety this Christmas. The move- 
ment for making Monday a general holiday has met with so much 
success, that it has been determined to commence the usual Christ- 
mas festivities on that day instead of on Boxing-day, as before. The 
centre transept and naves of the Palace will be garlanded and fes- 
tooned with holly and evergreens, and decorated with shields and 
flags of various nations, and coloured lanterns ; and in the centre of 
each twenty-four feet girder is hung a banner with an appropriate 
Christmas inscription. In the great transept, a spacious stage is 
placed, on which a variety of amusements by many of the most 
popular artists of the day, will be continued from mid-day until 
dusk, when the shadow pantomime will be displayed on the great 
screen in front of the stage. Besides these, there is to be a 
“ Tent of mystery,” various sports and pastimes, and other mat- 
ters calculated to afford abundance of amusement and entertain- 
ment apart from the other well known attractions of the Palace. 
The whole of these amusements are under the direction of Mr. 
Nelson Lee. The great Christmas Tree is erected at the junc- 
tion of the north nave with the ceutre transept. The thousands 
of toys, bannerets, variegated lamps, &c., depending from its 
branches and sparkling in every ray of light, give it a cheerful 
and brilliant appearance. This is of course the characteristic 
attraction of the season; but hardly less attractive, especially to 
the juvenile visitors, are the exhibitors’ stalls, running the entire 
length of the naves, literally groaning beneath a crowd of count- 
less varieties of toys and articles of a better description, adapted 
for Christmas presents. At dusk every stall is lighted up for the 
evening promenade, and then the entire Palace presents one of 
the gayest scenes conceivable. 

It seems now pretty generally decided, that Monday the 24th, 
is to be a general holiday, and therefore, as we have already said, 
the Christmas entertainments will begin on that day. The Lon- 
don holiday makers are sure to gather here in great strength, and 
as additional facilities for railway communication are now offered 
by the opening of the Victoria Station, as well as the line to Can- 
terbury, which passes through the Crystal Palace Station, a large 
accession of country visitors may be looked for at Christmas, par- 
ticularly as the announcements of the Company truly state, that 
wet or dry, frost or snow, the Crystal Palace is the true winter 
resort for all classes. It is unnecessary to state that the Palace 
will be open as usual on Christmas day itself from nine till dusk. 


Mr. Batre’s Branca.—Mr., Balfe’s new opera of Bianca was re- 
peated on Saturday evening before a crowded audience with in- 
creased effect. Certain judicious cuts made the piece play “ closer” 
than on the first night, and the performers were naturally more at 
their ease. Mr. W. Harrison, in the very arduous character of 
Fortespada, fully maintained the reputation he has so long enjoyed. 
His intimate knowledge of what is termed “ stage business” ‘was 
perhaps never called more largely into requisition than in this 
opera, where also ,his conscientious delivery of concerted music, 
in which he always takes care to be perfect to a note, proves par- 
ticularly valuable, as the work abounds in morceaux d'ensemble, 
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and his vocal means are excellently suited throughout, but espe- 


cially in two songs—the spirited “ brindisi,” “Glorious wine,” and | 


the thoroughly Balfian ballad, ‘Once more upon the path of 


life,” both of which, we may state by the way, were heartily re- | 


demanded on Saturday as on the first night of the opera. The 
scenes where Fortespada confronts the conspirators, becomes 
master of their secrets, and forces them to recognise him as their 
leader ; when the bravo, disguised as an old mendicant, saves the 
life of Bianca; and. when he mysteriously enters the Duke's 
chamber to demand his daughter’s hand in marriage, unquestion- 
ably demand from the principal tenor of the opera ability of no 
common order; and it was precisely in these trying scenes that 
Mr. Harrison acquitted himself most honourably, and gained the 
largest amount of applause. The three new baritones brought 
forward by the Covent Garden management during the present 
season are furnished with parts in Bianca. Matteo Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, is played by Mr. Alberto Lawrence ; Count Malespina 
(the chief conspirator), by Mr. Henry Wharton; while Mr. Theo- 
dore Distin appears as “a herald.” Mr. Wharton’s best success 
was gained on Saturday evening, as on the previous occasion, in 
Malespina’s scena, “ Yes, proud Bianca,” the slow cantabile move- 
ment of which he sings gracefully and with considerable feeling. 
Mr. Alberto Lawrence, as Matteo Visconti, gave fresh evidence of 
talent which, with study and practice, may eventually be turned 
to good account. The scena, “A warning scroll,” the duets, 


“From my childhood,” and “Demon more than man,” require | 
very high musical and histrionic talent from the executant; and | 
it is therefore no small praise to Mr. Alberto Lawrence to state | 
Of those | 


that his performance was in every instance satisfactory. 
clever and experienced performers, Mr. H. Corri and Mr. St. 
Albyn, little need be said beyond remarking that they have both 
parts well suited to their abilities, and play with their accustomed 
excellence. It should perhaps be added, that Mr. St. Albyn made 
an unusual sensation, not so much by singing or acting as by his 
extraordinarily vigorous and agile dancing. So captivating indeed 
were his performances upon the “light fantastic toe,” that the 
house applauded him most enthusiastically. It was doubtless 
something quite novel to see a tenor make entrechats and jettées 
sur la pointe. 


| almost faced b 
| comedian.” 


} 








To Miss Thirlwall, one of the most promising of | 


rising vocalists, very great praise is due. Her intelligent and | 


genial performance of a somewhat ungrateful part contributed | 


largely to the success of the opera. For Miss Louisa Pyne we | 


have nothing but eulogy. 
with extraordinary brightness, and never, certainly, was her genius 


Whether as singer or actress she shone | 


more thoroughly appreciated. Such transcendently-beautiful sing- | 
ing as her renderings of the ballad “In vain I strove my heart to | 


teach,” the florid air, “Yes, I shall see him once again,” and the 


rondo-finale, is rarely heard upon any stage ; and as much may be | 


said in honour of Miss Pyne’s really fine musical declamation in the 
duet with the Duke in the third act, especially of the solo, “ His 
manly form.” 
siastically applauded on every possible occasion, or that all her 


We need scarcely add that Miss Pyne was enthu- | 


principal pieces were redemanded. Never, in short, did our great | 
English soprano achieve a more legitimate triumph. ‘The subor- | 


dinate parts were well filled; and the band and chorus, under 


the able direction of Mr. Mellon, were all that could be wished. — 


Morning Post, Dec. 10th. 


A THEATRE BEHIND THE Scenes.—A theatre is like a Hindoo | 


household, and all the men and women before you are divided 


from each other by the law of caste. In one corner sits a “ singing | 


chambermaid” —a performer confined to acting such parts as 
waiting-women (with songs) and nothing else. If, in your ignorance 
as a young dramatic author, you were to wish her to take a cha- 
racter requiring the appearance of age, you would offend her, and 
the middle-aged lady sitting at her side, whose duty it is to play 
all the “second old women,” and no others, upon that particular 
stage. On another couch is the “ first old woman,”’—an imperious- 
looking lady of the mother-in-law class—who has her sphere of 
action as strictly defined as that of a chess-board queen. Near 
her you will observe a rather cheerful middle-aged gentleman, 
known only dramatically as the “ first old man,” supported on his 
right by another middle-aged, rather thin gentleman, who is 
similarly known as the “second old man.” 
gentleman, not very young, who is talking to a handsome com- 


The slim, genteel | 


manding lady, is the “light comedian,” but nothing more. His 
companion is known as the “leading lady ;” while the two young 
men who are standing opposite to her on the other side of the 
room, are the “first and second walking gentlemen.” Near them 
is that highly important person the “leading low comedian,” 

his more humble brother act or the “ second low 
wo other gentlemen, in different parts of the room, 
are known respectively as “eccentric comedian” and “ utility 


'actor;” and they have corresponding companions amongst the 


ladies. —“ Cornhill Magazine” for December. 
THE TRINUMMUS OF PLAUTUS. 


BY HUDIBRAS THE YOUNGER. 


“Old Charmides, gone money getting, 
Has left a son too fond of betting ; 
So Callicles must keep an eye on 
His house and very hopeful scion. 
The youngster turns out most unsteady, 
Gets very soon in want of ‘ ready.’ 
His purse grown empty, he supplies it, 
Selling his house—his guardian buys it. 
The world at this begins a mocking, 
Good-natured friends cry out, ‘How shocking!’ 
So one, whose name my verse won't fit in, 
Determines with his fault to twit him, 
But Callicles, to his oration, 
Returns a thorough explanation : 
‘He's bought the house—he don’t deny it— 
‘For fear another man should buy it. 
‘The father, knowing youth loves pleasure, 
‘ Down in his cellar hid a treasure. 
‘It now is safe, i’ th’ proper quarter, 
‘For Charmides, or des his daughter.’ 
The youth Lysiteles advances— 
Prefers hard work to love and dances. 
Gets his papa’s consent (not willing) 
To wed a girl without a shilling. 
Nay more, at last, on his suggestion, 
Old Philto goes to pop the question. 
The spendthrift now, with proper spirit, 
Protests he’ll bear his own demerit : 
Yor dowry he is bent on giving 
A farm—his only means of living. 
So Stasimus, his servant trusty, 
Finding his master cut up rusty, 
Depicts in colours most unpleasant 
The evils of this marriage present. 
Tells Philto (such a lie is serubbish) 
It’s just the place for shooting rubbish. 
‘The youngsters next dispute and bother, 
But neither can persuade the other. 
The oldsters then, in consultation, 
Hit on a plan of operation : 
So Callicles the treasure digs up, 
The while his friend an actor figs up 
To come to save the youth’s last pittance, 
As father’s friend, with a remittance. 
Fourth act: quoth Charmides, excited— 
‘ Had such a passage—quite delighted. 
‘But who's my friend ? and who's his hatter ? 
‘Calling—I’'ll find out what’s the matter.’ 
But little does it take to show him; 
‘ None knows himself as others know him.’ 
At last says he, concealment scorning, 
‘I’m Charmides, my friend—good morning. 
Of course now comes an explanation— 
Speeches polite, congratulation. 
The wedding’s fixed, and all are jolly, 
The young man’s pardoned for his folly ; 
But, as good vows sometimes miscarry, 
With this condition—he must marry. 
And this the poet thinks is quite a 
Fate hard enough—so does the writer.” 
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Adbvertisenents. 





A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 
beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 








PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BILLET (ALEXANDRE). a di 
“ Lucia de Lammermoor” . P r ° e . 4&4 O 
“Les Muguenots” . . . ° ° e ° 4 0 
“La Traviata” e ° . ° ° . £9 


BRISSAC (JULES). 
“ Rigoletto” (transcription of the Quartet) : “ . 40 
BRUNNER (C. T.) 


“ Martha ” e e ° e P . 3B 6 


CUNIO (ANGELO). 
“La Sonnambula”. « ° ‘ - 


x! LEFEBURE (WELY). 
“ Wommage a Sa Majeste Napoleon IIE.” (caprice 


militaire) ‘ , ; ; ° ° . F - 6 O 
“ Le retour de Varmee ” (Marche triomphale) . - 6 O 
LOUIS (N.) 


“ Fleurs Venitiennes.” Trois mélodies Italiennes varivés, 

No. 1inG. 2inC, 3 inB flat (each) 4 ° . . £4 0 
MAYER (CHARLES). 

“The Royal Saxe-Coburg March” . ° . » 40 
ROUBIER (HENRI). 

“Le depart du Zouave.” (Grand Quadrille militaire) 4 © 

RUMMEL (J.) 

“La Favorita” ° . e . ’ . e » &4 oO 

“I Lombardi ” e . ° e . e ‘ - & O 

SCHLOESSER (ADOLPHE). 

“Pon Juan” (Grand Duo) . ° ‘ . ‘ . 6 O 
“ Werpsichore ” (Duo de Salon) 4 ; 7 ‘ - 6 O 
WAGNER (R.) 

March from Tannhauser, arranged by Theodore 
Mauss . . e ° . . ° e e »- & O 





The above duets are of a pleasing and popular character, and are 
adapted for moderately advanced performers. 
London : Ashdown and Parry, 18, Hanover Square. 





RGANIST.—An ORGANIST is required for the Parish 

Church of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, Middlesex. Salary, £40 per 
annum. ‘The duties to be performed will extend to three services on Sundays and on 
the Feasts and Holy Days, when there is service in the church, and to the instruction 
of the Choir and School Children. Testimonials to be sent to Mr. Church (Clerk to 
the Trustees of the said parish), at 9 Bedford Row, W. C., on or before Thursday, 
the’27th December, 1860. 








RGANS. —To be DISPOSED OF, on very liberal 
terms, on account of dissolution of partnership, a number of Church Organs, 
including two of 20 Stops, others varying from 10 stops to the smaller sizes—all first 
class modern instruments and worthy of immediate attention. A printed list for- 
tog: on application to H. Bryceson, at the Organ Factory, Brook Street, Euston 
oad, N. W. 








ARMONIA DIVINA.—A COLLECTION of 


STANDARD PSALM and HYMN TUNES, Anthems, and Sacred Songs. 
Edited and arranged for one voice, with an accompaniment for the pianoforte, by J. T. 
STONE. In three volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. This work is beautifully printed from 
engraved plates, and elegantly bound. A fourth volume is on the press, and the com- 
a work—4 vols. in 1—superbly bound in crimson cloth, price £1 Is., will be pub- 
ished early in 1861. ae 
Brewer and Co., 23 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


ETTS’ APPOINTMENT DIARY, price 2s. 6d. in 
roan tuck pocket-book. An hourly arrangement of each day, to enable Pro- 
fessors and Teachers of Music to regulate their engagements exactly. This book 
originated with one of the greatest Vocalists of the day, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Descriptive catalogue, gratis. 
Letts, Son & Co., Publishers, 8 Royal Exchange. 











OOSEY & SONS’ LIST OF POPULAR PIANO- 
FORTE fand DANCE MUSIC, by the most celebrated Composers. 
N.B.—The Dance Musicis all illustrated in Colours by Branoarp and Packer. ¥ 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


‘Twas He my only Thought, from Bianca. 
Gold Rules the orld, from Bianca. , 
What Sunshine Bright, from Bianca. 

The Marriage of Georgette. 

The Skipper and his Boy. 

Come into the Garden Maud. 

Santa Maria, from Dinorah. 

The Shadow Air, from Dinorah. 

The Power of Love, from Satanella. 

Thou art so Near, (Reichardt). 


KRUFHE. 
Bianca, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Bianca, Galop de Bravura. 
Dinorah, Fantaisie de Concert. 
Dinorah, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Satanella, Valse de Concert. 
Satanella, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Zampa, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Domino Noir, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Robert le Diable, Fantaisie Brillante. 
fp beter Fantaisie Brillante. 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. 
Schubert's Serenade. 


ASCHER. 


Toujours Gai, Galop Brillant. 
Les Cloches du Village. 

Thou art so Near (Kcichardt), 
Dinorah, Illustration. 

ies Vepres Siciliennes, ditto. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, (Nocturne). 


TT. MAUSS. 
Merrily over the Snow (Schlocsser). 
De Corsaire Galop Brillant. 
Nourmahal, (Nocturne). 


EMILE BERGER. 
Notre Dame Romance, Illustrated. 
Campanella Mazurka. 
Fantaisie on Balfe’s Bianca. 
Selection from Bianca, Illustrated. 
Selection from Satanella, ditto. 
Selection from: Dinorah, ditto. 
Selection from Martha, ditto. 


MADAME OURY. 
Bianca Fantaisie Brillante. 
Santa Lucia. 
Auld Robin Gray. 
Souvenirs d’Ecosse. 
Fantaisie on Jacobite Airs. 


BENEDICT. 


Albion, Fantaisie on English Airs. 
Erin, Fantaisie on [Irish Airs. 
Caledonia, Fantaisie on Scotch Airs. 


TALES TZ. 


Satanella Polka Mazurka. 
Dinorah Polka Mazurka. 
Zva Polka Mazurka. 


NORDMANN. 


Evening with Meyerbeer. 
Evening with Balfe. 
Evening with Christy’s Minstrels. 


LAURENT. 
Bianca Waltz, Illustrated, 
Bianca Quadrilile, ditto. 
Bianca Polka, ditto. 


‘aits Quadrille, ditto. 
Lord Lovel’s Waltz, ditto. 
Beloved Star Waltz, on Thou art so near. 


BURCKHARDT. 


New Year's Quadrille, Illustrated. 
Ramsgate Sands Quadrille, ditto. 
Serpentine Quadrille, ditto. 

Bal Masque Quadrille, ditto.? 
Enickerbocker’s Polka, ditto.’ 
Dream of the Rose Waltz. 


MARRIOTT. 
Colleen Bawn Waltz, Illustrated. 
Woman in White. Waltz, ditto. 
Don Pasquale Waltz. 
Water Galop. 
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BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 


BIANCA, 


THE BRAVO’S BRIDE, 


AS PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 








———— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ An unquestionable success.” — Times. | “Itis clever, gay, full of motion, and, above all, full of melody.”— 
“Jt contains melodies not only beautiful, but strikingly’ original.” | Atheneum. 
» —Daily News. * Bianca is the most perfect and nent of all Balfe’s operas.”— 
“This last work is beyond comparison Mr. Balfe’s best.”—Daily | News of the World, ee: 
Telegraph. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


TWAS HE MY ONLY THOUGHT. Ballad. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne ; ° 


“In vain I strove” 83 


YES, 1 SHALL SEE HIM ONCE AGAIN (Song) with Ostalotn Y sayy ty Sis Loon Pr 


roe: 
os 


u 
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AS TORRENT ROAMING GER THE HEIGHT 

WHAT SUNSHINE BRIGHT. Rondo Finale. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne . 

MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. . , . 

ONE, TWO, THREE. Song from the Minuet Scene. Sung by Miss Ture watt . 

FROM MY CHILDHOOD DIDST THOU PRAY. Duettino. Sung by Miss Louisa “Pyve will Mn. } 
ALBERTO LAWRENCE Z A P 

ALTHOUGH WITH COLD DISDAIN. Duet. Sone by Miss Louisa Pyne and ‘Mn. Warton ° 

GLORIOUS WINE. Drinking Song. Sung by Mr. W. Harrison . . . . 

GLOR"OUS WINE. Drinking Song (with Chorus). Sung by Mr. W. ae . ‘ 

ONCE MORE UPON THE PATH OF LIFE, Ballad. Sung by Mr. W. Harrison . 

"TIS NOT PURPLE AND GOLD THAT ENNOBLE THE MAN, Sung by Mr. W. Fannison 

GOLD RULES THE WORLD. Song. Sung by Mr. Wnarton . - 

OH! CROWN OF POWER. Song. Sung by Mr. Atserto LAWRENCE. 


*.* The Concerted and other remaining portion of the Vocal Music is nearly ready. 


3 
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PIANOFORTE A ea 


The Overture, arranged as a Duct by the Composer. 21 : Berger's (E.) Fan 
The item’ Airs, ; arranged by Norpmarn a Solos J ane Brisene ‘8 ee 
— “1 Three Books ; - each 5s. & | Laurent’s Bianca Quadrille, Illustrated by Reandesd 
oer y nee 8 : was He my only Thought ° ‘ f | Laurent’s Bianca Valse. Illustrated by Brandard . 
rinley Richards’ “Gold Rules the World ” ‘ © | Laurent’s Bianca Polka, Illustrated in Colours 


oa oe Snes ic Sunshine esiasee .; 4 Laurent’s Bianca Galop. [Illustrated in Colours 
Kuhe's Bianca Galop . . Nordmann’ s Four Favourite Melodies (Arranged for 


. : ° . 0 deginners on tl : 
Oury’s ee Grande Fantaisie ‘ : - £ O| ene , om 


o escocooo® 


* Mumerous Arrangements for Pj > » Ins Y 1 : : 
merous Arrangements for Pianoforte and other Instruments are in hand, and will be published immediately. 
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